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A LOOK AHEAD 





Recasting foreign policy .. . de- 
fense problems ... no panacea 


hunting . . . competition favored. 











A vital recasting of American foreign policy 
is under way at the White House. 
Greatest importance attaches to the Presi- 
dent’s conference with key American diplo- 
mats. The outeome will be agreement on 
America’s place in a highly uncertain world. 
Aloofness in Europe and the Far East; 
alert dominance in the Western Hemisphere 
will characterize the future policy. Suspicion 
is to greet the newest British moves to woo 
the United States. 
A cool reception awaits the suggestion for 
a joint British-American loan to China. The 
Johnson Act, barring new loans to defaulting 
debtors, is to become more deeply entrenched. 
Sentiment is increasing for an aggressive 
trading policy to supplement the passively 
important Hull reciprocal trade agreements. 
More and more stress will be laid on going 
it alone outside this hemisphere. 


National defense policies are being geared 
to new foreign policies. 

Decisions on defense, basically, call for 
the following: 

A Navy second in offensive power to none. 
Added expenditures of $200,000,000 a year 
will assure that Navy. 

Added equipment, not more man power, for 
the Army. Assurance of equipment for a 
potential Army of 400,000 will call for bottle- 
neck breaking in electric power, transporta- 
tion, machine tools, worker skills. Industry- 
Government cooperation will be needed to 
break those bottlenecks. 

An air corps ahead in equipment and train- 
ing of any in the world. 

Fulfillment of defense decisions is to rest 
on the following assumptions: 

Armament and any future use of that arma- 
ment can be accommodated within the com- 
petitive capitalistic system. 

Preparedness is not to involve creation of 
another New Deal, cloaked in the name of 
national defense. 

Increased expenditure on arms must be 
eared for in the regular Government budget 
out of taxation and will not be utilized for 
pump priming. 





* * * 

A tough problem is rising to stump the 
strategists devising and directing new de- 
fense policies. 

Hemisphere defense rests upon the de- 
termination to keep aggressor nations from 
penetrating. Latin America. Penetration, 
however, is not to take the form of armed 
invasion. Its form will be that of trade 
penetration and propaganda directed at in- 
ternal revolution. 

The Army, backstage, is asking: Will this 
nation’s armed forces now be expected to 
police South and Central America to assure 
against revolution? Should present prepara- 
tion be based upon home defense, or upon an 
expeditionary force? 

> * * 

Objectivity, not panacea hunting, will con- 
tinue to characterize “monopoly committee” 
proceedings. 

The over-all problem now is outlined. The 
Committee has heard its experts tell in simple 
terms where the economic trouble may lie. 

Too few get too much of the national in- 
come; too many get too little. Too much of 
the national income, corporate and individual, 
goes into savings; too little into the hands of 
those who are forced by necessity to spend. 

Private judgment by corporation execu- 
tives too generally supplants competition of 
the open market-place in price setting. The 
rate of production and the volume of employ- 
ment rest more and more with management 
decisions; less and less with free competition. 

The answer to this over-all problem of in- 
come concentration and power concentra- 
tion? Two years of study will be expected to 
provide that answer. 

The alternatives: More planning, with a 
Government voice in direction of price con- 
trols and investment controls; or more com- 
petition forced upon imdustry by all of the 
methods that the Government can marshal. 

Definitely, pulverization of industry is not 
wanted or sought. Committee sentiment is 
strongly on the side of forced competition 
with size determined by relative efficiency. 
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U. S. Looks for a Key to Its .No. 1 Problem: 


How to Use Idle Men, Machines and Money 


HE cost to the American people of the de- 
pression that has ruled since 1929 reaches 
a staggering total. 

This cost is estimated for the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee at 178 billion dol- 
lars. Workers, farmers and investors all have 
shared that cost. 

Each month of continuing depression, with 
men and machines and money idle, adds to the 
already immense total. 

Yet even these losses measured in dollars are 
They do not 
involved in idleness of four 
million new workers added to the net employ- 
able population since 1929. Neither do they 
estimate the value of lost skills, or of disruption 
in business organization, or of lower national 
morale as a result of depression. 


WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 


The figure of cost is arrived at by estimating 


” 


described as “very conservative. 


include the cost 


the wages and salaries of workers, the gross 
income of farmers and the income of stock- 
holders that would have been received if na- 
tional income had been maintained at the 1929 
rate over the years since 1929, contrasted with 
the income of these groups that actually was 
received. 

On the pictogram above is recorded the re- 
sulting cost borne by each group. 

The pictogram reveals that workers, includ- 
ing wage earners and salaried employes, suf- 
fered a depression loss of 119 billion dollars as 
measured by the formula used by the TNEC. 
This is two and one-half times as much as actu- 
ally was paid out in salaries and wages during 
the boom year of 1929. It is nearly 50 per cent 
larger than the total national income of all 
groups in that year. 

Depression losses to farmers, owing largely 
to lower prices of the commodities they pro- 
duce, reach 39 billion dollars, or more than three 
times the gross farm income of the prosperous 
1929 year. 

Investors, on their part, are down for a de- 
pression loss of 20 billions. This is three times 
the amount paid out in dividends during the 
year of peak industrial prosperity. 


LOSS OF $1,000 FOR EVERYONE 


All of these are set down as dollar losses. In 
other words, if there had been no depression, 
the workers and farmers and investors of the 
United States, according to the estimate made 
to the TNEC, would have had 178 billion more 
dollars than they actually have had. This 
means that each man, woman and child in the 
nation could have had more than one thousand 
additional dollars to spend. 

But the real depression cost is measured in 
terms of lost production of goods and lost work. 


+ 


That thousand dollars for each person would + 


and bette 
tter 


; medical 


into 
homes, more automobiles, more and | 
tories, more clothing, more food, mi 


have been translated more 


fac- 


care, more of all of those things that go to 
make up a standard of living of a people. 

These demands, in turn, would have meant 
more work to go with more jobs. 

Such is the picture drawn for Senators and 
Representatives and officials of Government de- 
partments who are starting out now to find out 
what caused the breakdown in the nation’s eco 
nomic machinery and what keeps that break 
down from being fully repaired. 

In drawing the picture, Dr. Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, pointed out 
that 43 million man-years of employment 
side of agriculture—had been lost in the past 
nine years. 
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cost in loss ol work 


ised two illustrations. 
aid, if some way could have been 
ntain employment during the 
1929 level, then today every 


vacation of one year and 


found to mai past 


st +t} 
abl Lille 


1 tal 


Ke 


hine ye 


a 
worker couk a 
two months and the effect would be no greater 
than it has been due to the depression. 
Second, he said, if the vacation idea did not 
appeal, another might. If only work had been 
provided 1929 
persons employed in 


body 


could 


fer the same number of 
1929, then 


stop work on his particular job and 


since 
today every- 
could 
spend one year and two months working 
to improve national defenses and create arma- 
ments with no greater effect on the economy 


than has come from the idleness since 1929. 


Depression costs are measured in lost work 
and in goods not produced, as well as in dollars. 
The lost dollars serve as a symbol of lost work 


1 goods 


DEBT SMALL BY COMPARISON 
Measured purely in dollars, the revelation is 
the pictogram on this page that the 
ation’s publie debt, at approximately 40 billion 


and « not produced, 


made by 


dollars, is less than one-quarter as important as 
the nine-year depression losses. 


The insist that if 
only a way could be found to solve the problem 


Government economists 


of idleness so that the nation again could go to 


work producing the goods which it is capable of 
producing, then the national debt, large as it is, 


would bear lightly on the people. 


Then, instead of a national income of 62 bil- 
of to 
Government, including relief and public debts, 


jion dollars out which pay the cost of 
there would be a national income of 80 or more 


billion dollars. 


SEEKING A REMEDY 
How to remove the barriers that still stand in 
the way of full employment of the nation’s men 


and machines and money is a problem that the 


Until that problem is solved, each year is to 
add billions to the depression costs, that even 
now are estimated for the committee at 178 
billions. 

Its solution is to be sought in a study of the 
way the controls are operated by those running 
key parts of the economic machine. That study 
is starting with a statement of the broad prob- 
lem and an opening glimpse of the effect on that 
problem of one set of industrial practices—those 
growing out of application of the patent law. 

The start 


yusINess 


of that study coincides with a new 


rise in |} activity that is leading to jobs 


for some of the idle and that is resulting in the 
But 


surces 


production of more goods. the nation is 


its res in men and 


machines and money and material. 


far from a full use of 
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he March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





Spotlight on Pan American... 
| more cooperation . . . topics for 
| Congress... patents and TNEC, 
| 


: on international spotlight is on the Pan 
American Conference at Lima, Peru. 
Together with the 20 other republics, the 
United States plans for 
strengthening peace machinery of the West- 


is discussing 
ern Hemisphere and establishing adequate de- 
fense against aggression from any other part 
of the world. 

Secretary of State Hull, leader of the 
American delegation, in a radio address Dec. 
8, the night before the conference opened, 
warned that so regional solution will suffice 
for the problems confronting the American 
republics and that the interdependence of all 
nations must be recognized. 


THE BUSINESS “TRUCE” 
Again in evidence was the flag of truce 
From the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in New York came a 
1939 “Program American 
stressing cooperation between 
Government and industry and expressing a 


between Government and business. 


nine-point for 


Progress,” 


conciliatory attitude toward Governmental 
refarms. 

President Roosevelt Dec. 5, speaking at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., before a student forum 
of the University of North Carolina, declared 
there is to be no turning back from the orig- 
inal New Deal objectives and that “affirma- 
tive action” is necessary to insure the welfare 
of the American people. 


PLANNING LEGISLATION 

Conferences between the President and his 
advisers on the legislative program for the 
coming session of Congress continued upon 
the President’s return to Washington. 

Prospective features of the legislative pro- 
gram as revealed during the week included 
plans for reintroduction of legislation for 
Governmental reorganization, despite thé 
failure of such legislation at the last session; 
proposals for changes in the relief set-up, 
revision of the Social Security Act, and plans 
for additional national defense. 

Discussing national defense, President 
Roosevelt said any new expenditures for 
armaments should be placed on a “pay-as- 
you-go” basis. This remark was elaborated 
to mean that such a policy does not neces- 
sarily involve of taxes, as 
additional revenues might be obtained from 


levying new 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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Harris & Ewing 
DOUBLE REORGANIZATION 

Senator Byrnes, leader of the Administration's 
drive to streamline Government and Chairman of 
the Special Committee to Investigate Unemploy- 
ment and Relief, not only would have the Federal 
Government set its own house in order, but also 
would have it reorganize its relief spending if aid 
to the needy is to become a permanent feature. 
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REORGANIZATION 
IN THE SPOTLIGHT 





“Streamlining” the Federal bu- 
reaus again becomes an issue. The 
objectives and how they will be 
sought. 


Wea hittacia UCLMGPA 


Promoting Harry Hopkins—A New Auto 


Farmers and Trade Pacts—Labor Law 
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Revision 


Southwest. A conclusion has 
been reached that foreign mar- 
kets will continue to contract, 
regardless of the price of surplus 
cotton and wheat. 


x * 


National defense plans are re- 
ported by insiders to call for 
providing terminal facilities in 
Chicago that will permit through 
operation of trains, removing the 
present necessity for changing 
trains. Chicago is regarded as a 
major transportation bottleneck 
and large expenditures would be 
needed to remove it. 

* * 
Complaints by efarmers in his 
native Colorado have convinced 
Chairman Taylor, of the House 
Appropriations Committee, that 
WPA funds should be reduced 
sharply or Congress should ear- 
mark their use. One cause of dis- 
satisfaction in the west has been 
that “relief farmers” received ir- 
rigation help not available to 
“efficient farmers.” 
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EORGANIZATION oi the Federal Governmeni 
has been a favorite topic of discussion, not 
only during this administration but during many 
preceding administrations, all without accom- 
plishing any results. 

While the speeches have continued in Congress 
and elsewhere, while ponderous studies of Gov- 
ernmental reorganization have gathered dust on 
library shelves, the Federal bureaucracy has 
spawned more and more agencies, until today 
there are more than 100 Federal agencies, regu- 
latory commissions, corporations, administrative 
committees, advisory committees, et¢., etc,, in ad- 
dition to the 10 major departments. 

Now, President Roosevelt, after two years ol 
unsuccessful battle with the forces that oppose 
his program of reorganization, is getting ready 
for another try at the perennial problem. 

This was made known by Senator James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina, who pushed the om- 
nibus reorganization bill through the Senate at 
the last session, following a conference at the 
White House Dec. 8. 


The Issues Involved in 
the New Program 


Major objectives of the new program, on the 
basis of reports from those working on it and 
the issues outlined in the bill introduced in the 
75th Congress, will include discretionary author- 
ity for the President (1) to regroup or reorganize 
most of the independent offices; (2) to revamp 
and extend the civil service; (3) to revise finan- 
cial audit practices of the Government; (4) to 
enlarge the White House secretariat to include 
six new assistants; and (5) to create a new De- 
partment of Public Welfare. 

Principal objection around which rallied the 
opponents of the legislation at the last session 
was the contention that the program would give 
too much power to the President. 

Again, lines are forming which show that an 
effort will be made to make Congressional review 
mandatory for all Presidential reorganization 
proposals. The Administration has opposed 
such sweeping Congressional review on _ the 
ground that it might block action altogether. 

Concessions made in the 75th Congress, how- 
ever, included the elimination from the program 
of a large number of judicial agencies such as the 
Federal Trade Commission and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and it is considered likely 
further concessions to give Congress greater re- 
view powers may be included in the revised pro- 
posals. 


How Previous Efforts 
At Revision Fared 


Here is the chronology of the Adminstration’s 
efforts thus far to obtain a reorganization of the 
executive branch: 

1936:—Origin of the President’s program in his 
appointment of an expert committee to assist 
him in study of Government reorganization. Mr. 
Roosevelt asks couperation of Senate committee 
already set up to study reorganization. 

1937:—President forwards report of his com- 
mittee, on Jan. 12, together with special message 
asking Congress for authority to reorganize the 
executive branch and extend the merit system. 

Minor phases of program enacted by the House 
dvring 1937 sessions of Congress. Omnibus biil 
introduced in Senate. 

1938:—Senate passes omnibus bill after month- 
long fight. House, by a vote of 204 to 196 re- 
commits Senate bill to House Select Committee 
on Government Organization, killing the bill. 

1939—New bill to be reintroduced. 

Strategy which may be followed in the coming 
session, according to Senator Byrnes, is division 
of the legislation into separate measures, each 
covering a separate phase of the program. Also, 
the legislation is to be pushed first in the House. 
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From a Cabinet pipe-line comes 
information that a proposal to 
build up large stores of raw ma- 
terials such as rubber, manganese, 
tin and nickel, for war purposes, 
was stymied when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture insisted that 
sellers of these commodities be 
required to take surplus Ameri- 
can farm produc.. in ex ->hange. 
This involved a new clash with 
the Hull trade agreement policy. 
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NO 


“GRILLED MILLIONAIRE” 


FOR BREAKFAST.. - 


WHITE HOUSE PERKS UP... YULE GIFTS, SOCIAL DOINGS 


1 ieaueove began to perk up at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue last week. 

The foresighted housekeeper at the Execu- 
tive Mansion had anticipated the President’s 
return by seeing to it that there would be 
enough eggs for his favorite breakfast dish— 
scrambled eggs. 

The sharpsighted, blue-uniformed White 
House guards cocked their heads a trifle more 
inquisitively at the tourists who strolled by the 
White House portico, at the stream of officials 
who began to wear the oil off the hinges of the 
Executive Office door. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt came back to 
Washington with a grin on his lips and a fresh 
supply of verbal darts to throw at his semi- 
weekly Nemeses—the press correspondents. 

Decidedly, things began to perk up at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


Warm __— Springs, __it 
seems, never fails to act 
A New Pledge as a tonic for the Chief 
Of Liberalism Executive. This time, 

his stay away from the 
Capital was capped by a speech at Chapel Hill, 
N. C., that in itself provided a stimulant to the 
democratic-minded of the nation. 

It was after a two-hour early-morning visit 
with Governor Johnston of South Carolina, at 
which an almost 100 per cent breakfast of native 
Carolinian products was served, that the Presi- 
dent hied himself up to Chapel Hill where, be- 
fore a younger-generation audience, he called 
for a re-endorsement of liberalism in Govern- 
ment as a guarantee of future progress. 

The setting for the speech was an unusual 
one. There on the speaker’s platform sat the 
President in academic cap and gown. On both 
sides he was flanked by his naval and military 
aides. University officials sat in sober contem- 
plation behind him. Before his address, a 
Negro choir sang several spirituals. Before 
him converged a crowd of young men and 


Carolinians Hear 


women. 

Standing in the glare of a battery of klieg 
lights, he found the perspiration slowly bead- 
ing his brows. From time to time he would take 
his handkerchief from his pocket and dab at 
his face. The sentiment of his voiced thoughts 
was as intense as the lights that threw his fea- 
tures into bright relief. 











—Harris & Ewing 
THE CAMERA SEES ALL 
Seldom-photographed Thomas Corcoran, ace 
Administration adviser and favored Presidential 
scout (right), is shown leaving the White House 
with Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes after 
a conference with President Roosevelt. 





At one point an ex- 
smile wreathed 
his face as he offered a 
self-description to the 
audience, “You have 
heard for six years,” he said, “that I was about 
to plunge the nation into war; that you and 
your little brothers would be sent to the bloody 
fields of battle in Europe; that I was driving 
the nation into bankruptcy, and that I break- 
fasted every morning on a dish of ‘grilled 
millionaire.’ 

“Actually, I am an exceedingly mild-man- 
nered person—a practitioner of peace, both 
domestic and foreign, a believer in the capital- 
istic system, and for my breakfast a devotee of 
scrambled eggs.” (Text of address printed on 
page 10). 

The President's first week back in the Capital 
was in itself a scrambled commentary on the 
range of his activities. He talked business with 
business men, he talked labor with labor officials, 
he talked of the world with his ambassadors, 
he talked of spies with spycatchers, of housing, 

» 


A Self-portrait 
Offered by 


The President 


pansive 
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of legislation, of government reorganization. 
As a matter of fact there was little that he 
didn’t talk about at one time or another in his 
week’s conferences in his Oval Study. 

And while all this was going on the spirit of 
Christmas began to close in quietly on the 
President and his family. In New York, Mrs. 
Roosevelt went leisurely on her way collecting 
holiday presents. Handicraft work is certain 
to find its way into the White House stocking 
through her purchases. 


A Yule Gift 
Ahead of Time 


For Son, James 


In California, son and 
former secretary James’ 
stocking received its 
present a month before 
the holiday. His new 
job as vice-president of Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., 
Ltd., creator of colossals in filmdom, already 
has had its effect on the fur market. Reported 
to be the only one of its kind in the world, an 
albino mink coat was son James’ present to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

The spirit of Christmas-giving seemed to per- 
vade the very air about the White House, even 
to the extent of entering the historic East Room 
where the famous Gold Piano made way for a 
new grand piano. The Gold Piano, now rele- 
gated to the National Museum, is an object 
that has held the gaze of hundreds of thousands 
of sightseers. 

Meanwhile, as Mrs. Roosevelt gave her ap- 
proval to the “Eleanor Glide”, a terpsichorean 
effort calculated to do for this country what the 
Lambeth Walk has done for England, the 
President made ready to spend some time in 
conversation with Anthony Eden, England's 
former Foreign Secretary now in this country 
on a “friendly visit.” 

This week the White House social season of- 
ficially rings up the curtain on the Capital’s 
winter festivities. With the annual Presiden- 
tial dinner to the Cabinet as a curtain-raiser, 
there is a short intermission—just one day— 
before the Diplomatic Reception, when it seems 
as if the White House becomes a setting for 
a Graustarkian novel, so bejeweled, besashed, 
beturbaned, and betiaraed are the guests. 

Very decidedly, the White House has become 
one of the liveliest spots in the Capital—so- 
cially and significantly. 


Derek Fox. ® 








—Harris & Ewing 


NEXT HOUSE MINORITY LEADER? 
Several Republican leaders now in Washington 
awaiting the opening of Congress are already 
predicting that Representative Martin, Chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Committee, will 
be the new minority leader to succeed Represent- 
ative Snell, who did not seek reelection. 
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ARMS AND TAXES: 
A BUDGET PUZZLE 





Defense: A problem of cost and 


taxes. The President's answers to 
some pressing questions and a few 


queries he has not answered. 











NE of the biggest question marks on the na- 
tional scene for 1939 is the size and nature 
of the national defense program. 

Its shadow is cast on budget estimates, tax 
proposals, plans for the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and—significantly—the plans of foreign govern- 
ments. 

“How much will Congress grant 
ment?” ask military observers at 
abroad. 

“Where will the money come from?” echo tax- 
payers in every State. 

Even the President himself is not yet ready to 
erase that question mark, he revealed at a press 
conference last week. But he did go a long way 
toward clarifying the program that may be ex- 
pected. 

When it became evident a few months ago 
that the White House favored more spending 
for national defense, opponents of the Adminis- 
tration were quick to detect a possible joker in 
the defense program, Rearmament will be used 
as a screen for a “Third New Deal,” they 
charged. They feared that money ostensibly for 
military purposes will really be siphoned off into 
WPA and public works in a vast spending effort 
cloaked conveniently in the American flag. 


for rearma- 
home and 


Pump-priming Plan 
Denied by President 

Last week President Roosevelt met this charge 
head-on, Pump-priming and the question of un- 
employment will not be a factor in defense 
spending, he said. Nafional defense is national 
defense—nothing else. 

Though the President is outspoken in denying 
that defense plans would screen another New 
Deal reform movement, he is less clear-cut on the 
question of paying for new military equipment 
and other defense works. 

The reason is that this matter is still under 
study by the President’s expert advisers. How- 
ever, he did go as far as to say that defense 
should be paid for on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 

Whether this would mean new taxes or not— 
the question uppermost in many minds—the 
President could not say. The money to “pay as 
you go” might come from current Government 
revenue other than taxation. Repayments by 
local governments on money borrowed from PWA 
might supply a part of this revenue, the Presi- 
dent inferred. Other funds might come from 
increased revenue collections due to improving 
business. 


Hopes to Avoid 
New Tax Levies 


Perhaps new taxation will be needed to pay 
for defense works from year to year. The Presi- 
dent did not exclude that possibility but he was 
optimistic_ that new levies might be avoided. 

Elsewhere in Washington a sharp battle is rag- 
ing on the question of paying for national de- 
fense. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations asks 
that the funds spent for military purposes be 
taken from “new money.” CIO generally ap- 
proves most of the New Deal’s humanitarian 
measures and spending policies. Its demand that 
new money be used for defense expenses is held 
to be inspired by fear that the Government might 
decide to save on relief or public works or the 
works program in order to build up the military 
establishment. 

Perhaps the CIO was thinking of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce when it urged new 
money be spent. A committee of the Chamber 
in a recent statement urged: “If increased arm- 
ament expenditures become indispensable they 
should not operate to increase the total budget, 
but should be offset by reduction of other expen- 
ditures.” 

There is little prospect tha! the country and 
interested persons abroad will learn the answer 
to America’s defense questions before January 
3, when President Roosevelt will deliver his an- 
nual message to Congress. 
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(Continued from Page 1.1 
repayments of PWA loans or 
general increases in business. 

Hearings the Temporary 
National Economic Committee 
continued in the first part of the 


of 


week with testimony as to pat- 
ent practices in the automobile 
industry from Edsel B. Ford, 
president of the Ford Motor Co.; 
William §S. Knudsen, head of 
General Motors Corporation, and 
other motor industry 
Next phase of investigation, it 


leaders. 


was announced, is patent practice 
in the glass industry. 

Of major importance in labor 
affairs was the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court that the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New 
York is subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. The Court held that, 
although the company is not en- 
gaged in commerce outside New 
York, it comes within the scope 
of Federal power to protect in- 
terstate and foreign commerce 
against stoppages arising from 
labor disputes. 

At the same time the court 
warned NLRB against abuse of 
discretionary powers and denied 
it has power to ride roughshod 
over independent labor unions. 

Nathan Straus, Administrator 
of the United 
Authority, announced 


States Housing 
that 
allocated all 
able funds from the 800-million- 


dollar appropriation by Congress 


his 


agency has avail- 


for low-cost housing. 

Beyond the declaration of Sen- 
ator Guffey, of Pennsylvania, 
that the Democratic delegation 
of his State will back President 
Roosevelt for renomination in 
1940 for a third term, political 
news was limited. 

A flare-up between the utilities 
and TVA occurred when TVA, 
through one of its engineers, re- 
jected the proposal of Wendell 
L. Willkie, president of Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corpo- 
ration, that SEC be permitted to 
determine the price to be paid 
by the Government for properties 
of # subsidiary, the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company. 

Other developments, concerned 
with international affairs, includ- 
ed the State Department's an- 
nouncement that it has made new 
representations to Germany for 
safeguarding of American rights 
in the carrying out of recent Ger- 
man decrees confiscating Jewish 
wealth in the Reich. 

Also, in accordance with his 
recent policy of conferring with 
American Ambassadors at first 
hand, President Roosevelt sum- 
moned home for consultation, 
Nelson T. Johnson, Ambassador 
to China. 


MISO PM AD 8 


A NEW Congress is about 


back into the n 


ational limelight 
members of that Congress now 
coming to town, direct from the 
people, prepared to provide the na- 
tion with more laws 

President Roosevelt, in anticipa- 
tion of the legislative session that be- 
gins January 3, is starting confer- 
ences with leaders in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Harry 
Hopkins already has word in for more 


The 


are 





Congress and executive 
officials have their ears to 
the ground for hints of what 
And the 


hints are many and strong. 


the voters want. 


A view of the temper of 
the public with respect to 


Federal policies is given 


money to pay WPA wages. Henry 
Wallace is prepared with new sugges- 
tions for farm legislation 

The Army and the Navy are all set 
to explain their problem to the indi- 
vidual Senators and Representatives 
Mr. Roosevelt is starting over again 
to sell the need for reorganization of 
the machinery of the Federal Gov- 
ernment 

What results from the present stir 
is going to depend upon what a ma- 
jority of the members of Congress 
think that a majority of the voters in 
their States want. These members of 
Congress admit that this year their 
ears have been close to the ground to 
catch the swells of public sentiment. 

And 
What 


of the people? 


what is it that they report? 
principally is upon the minds 
Returning Congress- 
men differ in their answers and in 
the emphasis they place upon the 
present thinking of a cross-section of 
the public. 

But if there is any one general 
thought reflected by the Senators 
and the Representatives, it is this: 


to slip + 


The country is tired of depression 
It apparently is convinced that the 
experiments of recent years have not 
produced recovery and it is highly 
skeptical of any more experiments 
that might be offered as prescriptions 
for recovery. Most generally there is 
reported to be a popular interest in 
learning what the nation has to show 
for twenty billion dollars of borrowed 
money spent on plans to produce re- 
covery. 

Judged by what members of the 
new Congress say, voters are highly 
critical of relief policies. 

This criticism seems to be centered 
in the smaller communities and in 
the rural regions. Here the individ- 
uals in a community are personally 
acquainted with those on WPA and 
those getting rural rehabilitation 
loans and those drawing old-age pen- 
There is the complaint that 
those on relief are better off than 
many of those working and that the 
least deserving individuals are those 
who get the most Government help 
From all quarters comes the com- 
plaint that farmers and householders 
now find it next to impossible to get 
workers who will do odd jobs. 

From these general observations of 
returning Senators and Representa- 
tives there arises the prospect that 
Congress is going to be highly critical 
of existing spending policies and ex- 
isting relief policies. 

A realization of this prospect 1s 
shown by Mr. Hopkins, who now is 
expressing a desire to cooperate with 
members of Congress in working out 
the details of future policy. 


$10ns. 


Tide of Nationalism 
Sweeps Country 

Again, if members of Congress are 
right, sentiment among the people 
back home is highly nationalistic. 
This sentiment expresses itself in 
what seems to be an almost unanl- 
mous opinion on the part of Con- 
gressmen that the United States 
should keep as far as possible away 
from the quarrels of Europe and 
Asia. 

President Roosevelt, judged by 
what he can hear from Senators and 
Representatives, will nave little 
trouble selling the idea of a national 


SAVING A HALF BILLION: 
A NEW RELIEF FORMULA 


SIMPLE formula that he is con- 
A vinced will save this nation $500,- 
000,000 a year now is offered to Con- 
gress by Senator James F. Byrnes, 
(Dem.), of South Carolina 


This formula, as outlined by Sena- 
tor Byrnes, would consist of a single 
law prohibiting any Senator or Con- 
gressman from using his influence to 
obtain for his district or State any 
loan or work project or appointment 
to Federal! office 

“I assume that the plan is entirely 
impractical,” the Senator observed 

But the reasons why the applica- 
tion of this formula, if accepted by 
Congress, would result in the half- 
billion-dollar saving are outlined by 
Senator Byrnes in what is being re- 
ceived as a penetrating analysis of 
existing Government methods 

‘Today.” the Senator said, ‘“Con- 
gress collects from the people in 
taxes billions of dollars and gives 
that money to department heads to 
be spent at their discretion. Local 
officials then demand the assistance 
of Senators and Congressmen in get- 
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« ting back from the department heads 
for local improvements some of their 
money. 

“The efficiency of the Senator or 
Congressman is determined by the 
amount of money he gets back. The 
more a Representative secures from 
the departments the greater is his 
obligation to vote for additional ap- 
propriations which will be asked for 
by the heads of the departments. In 
this competition with his colleagues 
to secure funds from departments it 

inevitable that the viewpoint of 
the Representative becomes more re- 
stricted to State and district.” 

Senator Byrnes blamed the people 
back home for this situation. On 
that point the Senator said: 

“The business man and the educa- 
tor will make splendid speeches 
about balancing the budget. Imme- 
diately afterward one will write the 
Senator asking aid in securing funds 
for a Federal building, while the 
other prayerfully pleads for’a college 
stadium 

' “The result is that the Senator and 
Congressman have little time to give 
to the consideration of national 
problems because their time is ab- 
sorbed in acting as superintendents 
of employment agencies and as glori- 
fied secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce.” 


Welfare Costs Spurred 

Senator Byrnes is insisting that 
Congress fix a definite formula for 
distribution of funds appropriated by 
the Government for relief and public 
works. 

The Senator, bulwarking his insist- 
ence, puts his finger on what officials 
agree is a very vulnerable, although 
usually overlooked feature of the ex- 
isting system. This feature is the one 
that leaves to local officials the right 
to say which individuals and how 
many individuals shall go on the re- 
lief rolls. The local agencies that 
can pad their relief rolls most effec- 
tively then receive the largest 
amount of Government money 
Those that are most careful get the 
least money. 

“The present system,” Senator 
Byrnes said, “has resulted in showing 
the greatest need in the richest 
States and the least need in the 
poorest States. 

“Under this system. the more peo- 
ple registered for relief, the more 
projects for the State. It rewards 
the local official who encourages 
persons to register for relief and 
penalizes the official who, having re- 
gard for the Treasury, discourages 

} people seeking relief.” 


THE TEMPER OF FOLKS "BACK HOME’: 
RELIEF REFORMS, END OF EXPERIMENTS FAVORED 


defense policy based upon protection ¢ Congressmen that the public blames 4 


of this hemisphere from encroach- 
ment of foreign nations. However, 
the President may have some diffi- 
culty in steering Congress away from 
approval of a modified Ludlow reso- 
lutior designed to amend the Consti- 
tution to prevent a declaration of war 
except by popular referendum, where 
war would involve more than defense 
of this hemisphere. 


How Public Views 
Labor Unions 


Over and over again individual 
members of the new Congress are 
heard to express the opinion that the 
United States can get along on its 
own even if it has to give up trade 
with the rest of the world. 

An interviewer discovers 
forts to convince Congressmen 
nationalism involves strong Federal 
controls over the industrial, agricul- 
tural and financial machinery of any 
nation that applies its methods are 
largely unavailing. It appears 
that, as many individual members of 
Congress view the matter, the people 
want the isolation from foreign 
trouble that nationalism might pro- 
vide but do not want to face the 
problems of internal control that 
nationalism forces 


that 


that 


thus 


Interest in domestic affairs swings 
next to labor and agriculture 

First signs suggest that this session 
of Congress is going to be cool to la- 
ber demands. A new strikes 
would find latent sentiment for gov- 
ernment regulation of unions 


wave of 


President Roosevelt shows his rec- 
ognition of this sentiment in his ref- 
erences to the situations in England 
and Sweden where employers and 
employes are more inclined to work 
out their differences by negotiation 
than by strife. The same sort of rec- 
ognition is shown by President Homer 
Martin of the CIO automobile 
union in new st 
unauthorized strikes by units 
of that union. Whether justified o1 
not, it ls apparent from the view of 


work- 


ers’ his ind against 


local 


the strikes of 1937 on the 
that started late that year 
Members of Congress from States 
in which agriculture is important are 
back in town with a multitude of 
ideas for solving the farm problem 
The main idea seems to be that 


depression 


SPOTLIGHTED FROM 





Henry Wallace hints that if 
could be one big union of farmers, or 
if farmers are willing to accept gov- 
ernment direction over their planting 
and production, then they might 
have price fixing. But the Secretary 
of Agriculture, recognizing what ob- 
viously is a growing demand, points 


COAST TO COAST 


—Wide World—Harris & Ewing 


her vd much in the minds of citizens in every part of the country 

is what is happening and what will happen to relief and labor. 

For that reason WPA Administrator Harry Hopkins (left), and 

CIO President John L. Lewis seem to enjoy what amounts to a 

24-hour spotlight as the national clock ticks off the pros and cons 
of America. 





farmers cannot understand why util- # out that 


ity companies, railroads, automobile 
companies, members of labor unions, 
newspapers and many other enter- 
prises agd individuals can fix the 
prices of products and hold 
those prices in and out of depressions 
while farmers have to see the prices 
they receive jump all over the map 

“Tf fix and 
maintain agricul- 
ture?” main 


their 


industry and labor can 
why can't 
serve as the 


prices, 
seems to 


theme 


price fixing would 
government control 
and handlers of 


require 
over all 
farm 


rigi 
processors 
products 
Members of Congress express con- 
siderable bewilderment over what 
turns out to be a highly complicated 
farm problem. They express a wish 
that it solved by some rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive meth- 
od. Mr. Wallace Con- 
gressional friends that maybe, if re- 


could be 
is telling his 


covery continues to gain momentum, 





there 4 the pressure for radical methods in 


dealing with agriculture may lessen. 

All of the reports brought back to 
Washington by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives returning from the people 
head up in a discussion of politics. 

Judged by what these party repre- 
sentatives say, talk of a “third term” 
for President Roosevelt has died 
down very definitely since the No- 
vember election. 


Nominees For 1940 
Engage Attention 


The voters now appear to be ask- 
ing: Who are the Democrats going 
to nominate in place of Roosevelt in 
1940? And: Who has the edge for 
the Republican party nomination? 


Most interest among Congressmen 
is centering on the plans of Vice 
President Garner. The questioning 
concerns whether the Vice President 
will seek the nomination for himself 
or whether he will seek to get to- 
gether with the White House on 
plans that would permit selection of 
a candidate acceptable to both wings 
of the party. 


Members of Congress, like the gen- 
eral public, seem to have difficulty 
picking probable nominees for either 
party. 

The inclination of Congressmen, 
however, seems to be to let the 
courts work out wage and hour 
problems rather than to re-open this 
highly controversial subject. 


Over all, the general impression 
brought back to Washington at this 
season, just prior to the start of a 
new session of Congress, is that of a 
definitely conservative drift in pub- 
lic sentiment. Mr, Roosevelt is recog- 
nizing that drift in his plans to let 
wrestle with the solution 
of whatever problems he decides de- 
mand attention. The President, after 
listening to what the sounders of 
sentiment report, is calling off the 
drive for reform. 


Congress 
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The Question of the Wee 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Rear Admiral 
J. M. Reeves 


U. S. N., Retired; In Command Air- 
craft Squadrons, Battle Fleet, 
1930: Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Fleet, 1934-36; Chairman, Gen- 
eral Board of Navy, 1936, 


answers: 
O make the United States impreg 
nable there is required a modern 
Navy of sufficient strength to meet 
and to defeat on the high seas any 
offensive overseas expedition that 
may be directed against it. 

A modern navy includes 
of its vital elements its own 
air force. It includes also the ten- 
ders, auxiliary and merchant marine 
vessels needed for maintenance 
in any area of operations. 

There is required also a modern 
standing army which with the 
armed and trained reserves, is of suf- 
ficient strength to withstand the 
shock of sudden war for the first 
year or until an army of adequate 
strength can be organized, equipped 
and trained. A modern army in- 
cludes as one of its vital elements its 
own military air force. It includes 
also the coast and anti-aircraft de 
the 


as one 
naval 


ite 
1UsS 


fenses of country. 
Munitions Reserve Needed 

There is required moreover a re- 
serve of arms, ammunition and mu- 
nitions sufficient for the prosecution 
of war until the resources of the 
country are mobilized for the produc- 
tion of an adequate quantity of war 
materials. 

The two long and widely separated 
coast lines of the continental United 
States are a source of defensive 
weakness. Any form of democratic 
government is a defensive weakness 


REAR ADMIRAL REEVES 





unless the people cf the country real- 
ize the necessity oi preparation for 
defense under the changed ccnditions 
of modern warfare and world affairs. 

It is the duty of armed forces to 
support national policies when chal- 
lenged. 


New Obligations 

A national policy to resist overseas 
aggression against any portion of the 
Western Hemisphere would place 
upon this nation’s armed forces the 
additional obligation of cooperating 
with the armed forces of other na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere in 
the task of mutual defense of 
greatly increased areas and vastly 
longer shore lines. 

Defense of the United States goes 
not begin at its coast lines and 
boundaries. Aggression against any 


portion of the Western Hemisphere | 


1s a menace to the national interests 
and security of the United States. 


For the support of national policies | 
when challenged, armed forces today | 


must be real, not potential. The se- 
curity of the United States rests upon 
a real navy, standing army and 
trained reserves of sufficient strength 
to meet any aggression, and the 
spirit of the people to use them for 
this purpose. 


Rear Admiral 
P. W. Foote 


U. S. N., Retired; Commander, the 
President Lincoln in Engagement 
with German U-90 in 1918; 
Aide to the Secretary of the 
Navy, 1918-21, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

UESTION one. I consider the 
Q present policies governing the 
oi ganization of our Army, Navy and 
Air forces and their relation to each 
other are entirely sound and do not 
require any change in principle. 

Experience has not demonstrated 
that greater efficiency results by 
having Air forces as component parts 


of the Navy and of the Army rather | 


than to have an air force separate 
and distinct from the two great 
forces which have the responsibility 
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of protecting and defending our 
national interests on land and on the 
sea. 

This is particularly true as far as 
the Navy concerned, due to the 
special conditions which exist in 
naval warfare. Now that the Army 
has its organization known as GHQ 
air striking force, it seems that all 
flexibility necessary is provided by all 
the independent operations in the air 
no matter of what magnitude 

In addition, the present air force 
provides for support of the Army in 
any other operation. 

Question two. Physically. our de- 
fensive weakness principally in 
tae necessity for protecting the Phil- 
ippines and our national interests in 
the western Pacific. To provide ef- 
fective defenses for those islands 
offers a problem which is of the 
greatest magnitude and difficulty. 
This difficulty will be largely over- 
come if and when these islands be- 
come independent as planned under 
existing legislation. 


iS 


es 


Psychologically, we have a defen- 
sive weakness in the minds of our 
people, large numbers of them think- 
ing that we are so separated from 
other nations of the world by the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans that we 
are almost immune from serious at- 
tack. Due to this attitude of the 
people, it is difficult to maintain the 
national defenses in the strength re- 

| quired for national security. 


Defending All America 


Question three. The decision to 
defend the continents of North and 
South America by the armed forces 
of the United States places the heav- 

| jest military obligation on our nation 

| of any in the world. To make sure 
that defense is adequate would prob- 
ably require doubling the size of our 
fleet as it exists,today, so that a fleet 

| would be maintained in the Atlantic 
Ocean of about equal strength to the 
fleet now operating in the Pacific. 

This may appear to involve a 
greater expenditure than the nation 
might wish to make. In my opinion, 
however, the end would justify the 
means and the results would be 


worth times more than 


cost. 
As a major 


many 


policy, we should main- 
tain the sea sufficient fighting 
strength so that Army should 
never again be required to leave the 
continental limits of the United 
States Should we establish our 
Navy and sea forces to the extent 
mentioned, we would then decide our- 
selves as to what policies should be 
o our best national interests in the 
future rather than having to accept 
and accede to the wishes and policie 
ef other nations in the world 

The people of the United States 
have long ago demonstrated to the 
world their fairness and liberal sym- 
pathy and consideration for all peo- 
ple, and such a naval power in the 
hands of the people of our country 
would not in any way adversely af- 
fect the liberty of other nations, but, 
on the other hand, it would in itself 
go a long way toward maintaining 
tne best interest and welfare of the 
world. 

These are my personal views and 
are in no way intended to reflect the 
views of the United States Navy De- 


partment, 


on 


our 


Maj. Gen. H. D. 
Todd, Jr., 


U. S. Army, Retired; Former 
Member, Army General Staff; 
Field Artillery Commander in 
World War; Commandant, Coast 
Artillery School, and the 3rd 
Coast Artillery District, 1929-30. 


answers: 

HE mission the Unfted States 

fleet in time of war is to-maintain 
our oversea communications and in- 
terrupt or block those of the enemy. 

To perform this mission, our fleet 
must seek and bottle up or destroy 
the hostile fleet 

Consequently, the fleet must be a 
deep sea fleet; that is, largely com- 
posed of vessels capable of taking 
and keeping the sea for long periods. 

The maintenance of any fleet re- 
quires facilities for repairing the 
damages sustained by the elements | 
or in battle, in addition to the peri- 


of 


} Odic scraping of the hulls, and for 


affording rest and relaxation for the 
crews. 

Such facilities are found in many 
of our harbors; but, to provide the 
security which absolutely neces- 
sary for warships when in port, and 
particularly when undergoing re- 
pairs, these harbors contain fortifi- 
cations that are well armed and well 
garrisoned. 


1S 


Danger of Coast Raids 


Even if we had partial or com- 
plete command of the sea, in the | 
Ordinary sense of that expression, 
and our trade routes were secure, 
it would probably be impossible to |! 
prevent sudden raids against our 


the + 


| and aircraft. 
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HOW SHOULD WE BUILD UP OUR DEFENSES? 
* ANSWERS BY “ELDER STATESMEN” OF ARMY, NAVY 





The question of what types of national defense are 
essential to make the United States impregnabie in any 
emergency assumes increasing importance, with European 
governments in turmoil and representatives of American 
governments assembled at Lima to consider international 


problems. 
To obtain authoritative 


subject, 


views 


on this outstanding 


The United States News submitted the fol- 


lowing questions to retired officers who held high command 
in strategic places during past emergencies in the nation’s 


history: 


1. What type of Army, Navy and Air Corps is 
needed to make the United States impregnable in 


this hemisphere? 


2. Where, if anywhere, does the defensive 


weakness of this nation lie and how best may it 


be repaired? 
3. 


cember 5. Others are presented herewith. 


What additional obligation is placed upon 
the Nation’s armed forces by the decision to de- 
fend not only the continental United States, but 
Canada and South and Central America as well? 

A number of answers were published in the issue of De- 








coasts by a few fast vessels, as oc- + 
curred at Scarborough and Hartle- 
pool on the coast of England, during 
the World War, when fast German 
battle cruisers coming out of the mist 
suddenly bombarded the shore po- 
sitions and escaped before the su- 
perior British fleet could attack 
them. 

And it should be remembered that 


the Japanese fleet attacked the Rus- 
sian men-of-war anchored in the 
harbor of Port Arthur within a few 
minutes after the declaration of war. 

Our fortified harbors, therefore, 
have a dual mission. Not only must 
they prevent their by the 
enemy who would then obtain the in- 
valuable means for disembarking and 
securing a base for invasion, but they 
must afford the naval bases above 
described. 


The Arms Needed 

Their armament should contain 
some guns at least equal to the most 
powerful guns afloat, with all the | 
necessary accessories such fire 
control systems, anti-aircraft de- 
fense, mine fields, and an off-shore 
patrol of submarines, surface vessels 
And in addition mobile | 
troops should be available for stop 
ping at the beach the comparatively 
small forces attempting to land 
through the surf in order to attack 
the batteries from the rear 

The cost of maintaining a powerful 
fleet in each of the two oceans will 
probably be prohibitive and hence 


seizure 


as 


the defenses of the Canal Zone 
snould be made as impregnable as 
possible. Not only must these de- 
fenses be sufficient for the defense of 
the Zone itself, but they must also 
afford security for the Fleet while 
debouching from either exit. Being 
obliged to go out, in “line ahead” 
(single file), a much smaller hostile 
force could do great damage, if not 
inflict defeat. This necessary ar- 
rangement of the defenses for this 
maneuver applies, of course, to all 
our naval bases. 


A Secure Defense 

With our fleet and our coast 
ficiently strong to perform the above 
cescribed missions, the defense of the 
country is secured. 

But to pin our faith on only the 
Fieet or the Coast Defenses would be 
te invite disaster. 

Unfortunately, however, all the 
harbors in Continental United States 
are today in a defenseless condition, 
owing principally to lack of regular 
personnel. 

Moreover, the strength of the Na 
tional Guard units designated to re- 
inforce the present garrisons, is not 
sufficient to provide even one relief 
ior the present armament. 

From long experience in organiz- 
ing and training Coast Artillery gar- 
risons for target practice, I am firmly 
of the opinion that after receiving 
personnel sufficient to provide one re 
lief it would take at least three 
months to obtain battle efficiency in 


suf- 





— 


sue of Nov. 28 presented a sympo- 
sium on President Roosevelt’s redefi- 
nition of defense as a problem of 
continental solidarity. 

The questions answered were: 1. 
What form should hemisphere de- 
fJense take? 2. Should the American 
republics and Canada form a perma- 
| nent hemisphere police force? 3. Or 
| should defense units remain separ- 
ate but pooled in emergency? 

The following answers were re- 
| cerved too late for publication with 
the first symposium. 


| Eugene I. 
Van Antwerp 


Detroit, Michigan; Commander in 
Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, 


answers: 


HE Veterans of Foreign Wars— 
An outfit composed exclusively of 
American citizens who have had 
campaign badge service in the armed 
forces of the United States, in some 
foreign country, or in hostile waters 
—at its last National Encampment 
adopted several resolutions empha- 
. sizing “Security 

For America”, by 

an effective Na- 

tional Defense, 

by taxing the 

profit out of war, 

and by an ac- 

tual neutrality 

in disputes be- 

tween other na- 

tions, with the 

announced pol- 

y that the 

Eugene Van Antwerp ames States 
Shall “not engage in any war of 

} aggression or for the support or de- 








“SOLIDARITY” 


The United States News in the is-# fense of any nation not covered by + nations 


the Monroe Doctrine.” 

In other words, our outfit of over- 
seas veterans long ago indicated that 
it is in agreement with the Presi- 
dent’s recent definition of National 
Defense as a problem of “continen- 
tal solidarity” from Canada to Cape 
Horn, to resist any outside aggres- 
sion against any part of America, 
that is, as to both North and South 
America. 

If such an understanding is estab- 
lished mutually among all of the 
21 American republics and Canada, 
then it would not seem necessary, 
feasible, or desirable for all such 
countries to pool their fighting forces 
into a permanent western hemis- 
phere police force, but rather to 
maintain their defense units separ- 
ately and to arrange for them to 
cooperate jointly in time of need 
any actual or threatened 
from any non-American 
countries 


against 
aggression 
country or 


Michael Francis 
Doyle 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Counsel for 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, 1922; U. S. 
Representative, Inter-American 
Conference for Maintenance of 
Peace, Buenos Aires, 1936; 








Member Permanent Court for 
International Arbitration, The 
Hague, 1938, 


answers: 


1. I would have no definite sug 
gestion to make on this question at 
this time. (This question was on 
the form a hemisphere defense pro- 
gram should take.) 

2-3. It is my judgment that the 


FOR THE AMERICAS 


should maintain separate + 
defense units pooling them only in 
time of emergency. This would be 
particularly desirable to avoid any 
misunderstanding or feeling of in- 
feriority by any of the Central and 
South American nations. Each na- 
tion should be permitted to super 
vise its own forces. 





Estelle M. 


Sternberger 
New York City; Executive Direc- 
tor, World Peaceways, Inc.; and 
its Representative at the Lima 
Conference, 


answers: 


|’ by “continental 
meant that the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere common 
responsibility of the 21 American Re- 
publics, I am in favor of a program 
that will carry out that common re- 
sponsibility. I 
am, however, op- 
posed to any 
assumption on 
the part of the 
United States 
to police the en- 
tire Western 
Hemisphere by 

offering 


Solidarity” is 


IS a 


all 
countries in this 
hemisphere that 
we are prepared | 
to build a larger 
Army, a larger Navy and a larger 
air fleet, sufficient to undertake that 
responsibility. 
I am taking 
Conference at 
resolution for a 
fense planning against 
foreign aggression: 
The governments represented at 
the Eighth International Conference 


Estelle Sternberger 


to the Pan-American 
Lima, the following 
commission for de- 
threats of 


+ 


American states, considering: 
That collective counsel and collec- 
tive decisions for peaceful adjust- 
ment of claims and _ controversies 
have been replaced by a system of 
bi-lateral and group bargaining and 
by the threat and use of aggression 
to compel compliance; 

That these procedures are in vio- 
lation of the Anti-War Treaty of 
Nonaggression and Conciliation 
signed at the Seventh International 
Conference of American States at 
Rio de Janeiro, Oct. 10, 1933, which 
provided that territorial questions 
must not be settled by violence: 

That these acts of aggressions 
threaten to spread, with American 
territories as well as territories on 
other continents, as their objective; 

That the European armament race 
has stimulated armament programs 
throughout the world which inflict 
economic, social and political penal- 
ties on the citizens of every country; 
That the Convention for the Main- 
tenance, Preservation and Reestab- 
lishment of Peace signed at the 
Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, at Buenos 
Aires, on Dec. 23, 1936, provided the 
American republics shall consult ‘n 
the event an international war out- 
side America might menace the 
peace of the American republics; 

Resolved, that there shall be au- 
thorized a Commission of Defense 
Planning representative of the Amer- 
ican Republics desiring to partici- 
pate and cooperate under the follow- 
ing articles: 

ARTICLE 1.—The member Repub- 
lics of this Commission for Defense 
Planning shall exchange military 
information. 

ARTICLE 2.—The member Repub- 
lics of this Commission for Defense 
Planning shall exchange recommen- 
dations on defense needs 

ARTICLE 3.—The member Repub- 
lics of this Commission for Defense 
Planning shall consider recommen- 
dations for the defense of this West- 
ern Hemisphere against aggression 
by a foreign power or powers 

ARTICLE 4.—The member Repub- 
lics of this Commission for Defense 
Planning shall formulate proposals 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


of 





the sea coast fortifications now hav- 
ing such garrisons, and that in the 
case of those now on a “care taken” 
status it would require at least six 
months 

And it should be noted that all the 
mobile ground troops in the country 
could not prevent the British ROD- 
NEY from entering New York harbor 
or the Japanese NAGATO from pass- 
ing through the Golden 

I consider the condition 
described to be greatest defen 
weakness now in the Un 


Gate 
above 
ive 


ited 


the 
existing 


Siates 


Major General 
Frank Parker 


U. S. A., Retired; In Command, 
Ist Division, AEF; Former 
Assistant Chief of Staff of the 
Army, 


answers: 

AM convinced that World 

War created for our Natipnal de- 
fense a doctrine which is but the 
extension the Monroe Doctrine, 
and which may be simply expressed 
as follows: 

The United States will view with 
concern, and with appropriate action 
the aggrandizement of any nation 
or group of nations whereby the 
safety of our interests is placed in 
jeopardy. 

This defensive 
Monroe Doctrine 
source of danger 
safety wherever that source may be. 
We went into the World War because 
we believed the Dual Alliance was 
the source of that danger at that 


time 


the 


of 


of 
to 


principle 
extends 


to our peace 


A New Doctrine 


I myself that our 
have tacitly accepted this doctrine 
and that, whether it be definitely 
formulated or not, it will be applied. 
Coming will, I believe, 
confirm and clarify this doctrine so 
that, like the Monroe Doctrine, it 
will inform our own people and the 
other nations just what our proce- 
dure will be under certain given 
conditions 


believe people 


events also 


this doctrine, 
SO vasl, com- 
in execution, 
well-ordered 


The application of 
So simple in statement 
plicated and difficult 
certainly calls for two 
agencies: 

(1) A long range definite and con- 
tinuing foreign policy; 

(2) A permanence of armed force 
Suited to meet the challenge of such 
policy at all times 


Executing the Program 
The directives for both these agen- 
cies are the business of Government 
(Congress, Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tees, President). The element of ex- 
ecution is the business of the depart- 
ments concerned, under the high 
direction the Chief Executive. 
There is a military 
A sound 
necessary 
element of execution 


ol 
maxim 
(directi 

but all devends upon t} 
Foreign policy 


strategy 


is nothing but international strategy 

As to the element execution, it 
would appear logical to leave that 
responsibility in the hands of the 
trained personnel who have (or 
should have) all the daia of the 
problems before them 


of 


World Peaceways 


In a statement of views on how 


the American nations could establish 


“continental solidarity,” in the issue 


of November 28, Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, 
Professor, Hispanic-American His- 
tory, George Washington University 
Washington referred to a worka- 


at 


ble plan suggested by “American 


Peaceways.” The reference should 


have been to 
from 
Re- 


New 


according letter received 
that organization’s Director of 
search, Dr. J. Max Weis, of 


} York City. 


to a 


“World Peaceways”, | 


"Rear Admiral H. W. 
Osterhaus 


U. S. N., Retired; Former Captain 
of Portsmouth Navy Yard; In 
Charge of Division of Reserves, 
Bureau of Navigation, 1930-32; 
Commandant of Pearl Harbor 
Submarine Base, 1932-35, 


answers: 


UESTION 1. A Navy capable of 
0 operating independently in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans sim- 
ultaneously against possible aggres- 
sors 

I do not mean a “defensive” Navy, 
a term often used but which I have 
yet to learn the meaning of. The 
only Navy worth having is one that 
can aggressively and suc. 
cessfully possible enemies, 
One so powerful as to cause any na- 
tion to think twice before picking 
a quarrel with us. 


operate 


against 


Such a Navy would mean a large 
increase in battleships, airplane car- 
riers, and submarines. And, of 
course, to a lesser degree, cruisers 
and destroyers. But I consider the 
first three classes named as of para- 
mount Importance. 

I am well qualified to speak 
regarding Army matters. However, 
I should judge it would be necessary 
to greatly increase anti-aircraft 
batteries and all other air defense 
weapons. 

As regards Army and Navy air 
forces, there should be a great in- 
crease in long distance patrol and 
‘ong distance bombing planes, with 
a proper proportion of fighting 
planes. 


not 


Needs of Air Forces 


patrolling 
under the 
the Navy. 


off-shore scouting, 
and bombing should be 
cirection and control of 

QUESTION 2. 


All 


I consider our de- 
weakness lies first in the 
Canal. Its security and 
imperative, especially 
I do not believe that 
the case This calls for many 
anti-aircraft batteries, fighting 
planes, and long distance patrol and 
bombing planes. Heavy gun batter- 
ies are likewise essential. The Navy’s 
would be in strong submarine 
forces, to operate from both sides 
or ends of the canal 
The Philippines 
weakness 


our 


fensive 
Panama 
protection 1s 
from the air. 


now 


part 


are a source of 
We should either 
forces out of there 
pick out a suitable 
make it impregnable. No 
business. Go there to 
Stay and let the world know! Per- 
sonally, I am in favor of the latter 
course—if we are to remain a power 
in the Pacific. 

QUESTION 3. Question 1, or rather 
the answer, covers this. Our Navy 
must be strong enough to prevent 
without help from other South 
American countries, an aggressor 
nation obtaining a foothold on this 
continent. As far as Canada is con- 
cerned, some assistance could be ex- 
pected from Great Britain, but her 
main would conceivably be 
held in European waters 

Our Navy would naturally have to 
be larger to a certain extent when 
we accept the responsibility for “con- 
tinental defense.’ But I agree abso- 
lutely that that responsibility is ours. 


also 
armed 
or 


get 
altogether, 
base and 


half way 


forces 


Rear Admiral W. B. 
Fletcher 


U. S. N., Retired; Former 
Member, General Board of the 
Navy; Commandant, Naval Base, 
Brest, France, World War; 
Comandant, Hawaiian Base: 
Senior Member, Naval Mission 
to Brazil, 1920, 


answers: 

HE defense problem one of 

national policy and I believe 
that our national policy should not 
only include the protection of our 
continental territory and outlying 
possessions, but also the protection 
of Canada and South and Central 
America. 

This being the case, the forces, 
naval and military, needed to meet 
possible situations must be deter- 
mined by the Departments of the 
Navy and Army in conjunction with 
their respective War Colleges. 


1s 


Necessary outlying bases must be 
provided outside the Continental 
area in addition to those existing, 
probably in the Aleutian Islands 
and West Indies; and understand- 
ings should be had with Latin 
American count whereby their 
naval and air bases would be avail- 
able for our forces 

Coincidental with all this is the 
problem of supplies, fuel, etc., which 
would be needed in possible opera- 
tions. 


ries 
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SHOULD PATENT SYSTEM BE REVISED:—THE MONOPOLY INQUIRY 


FOUNDATION for what may be- 
come a drastic overhauling of the 
American patent en ee 1 
laid by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee 
A majority of its members ¢€ 
denced in questioning of automobile 
manufacturers, invento. ind law- 
yers last week a conviction that the 
needs of the times call for change 
In general, it seemed, they would like 
to require industry to adopt some of 
the patent practices of the automo- 
ile industry 
Testimony showed that those prac- 
tices helped tremendously to make 





Do present patent laws | 
hamper or help industry? | 

TNEC studies automo- | 
bile business to find an 
answer. Here are some of 


the things it learned. | 








the industry what it is, that compe- 
tition was intensified and business in 
general benefited. 

Members of the TNEC apparently 


were impressed also by testimony 
that the system, in so far as auto 
mobiles are concerned, is not re- 


garded in the spirit of the constitu- 


tional forefathers who provided its 


ba: Is. 


Inventors Empowered 
To Restrain Trade 


The purpose of giving monopoly 
privileges for 17 years to an inventor 
or patent-holder is “to promote the 
progress of science and the useful 
arts.” The privileges provide an op- 
portunity, if the inventor so desires, 
to restrain trade in his product. 


TNEC set out to find answers to 
such questions as 
Does the system promote progress 


at present? To what extent is it used 
to keep down competition? Are the 
advantages of the incentive to in 
vention outweighed by the disadvan- 
tages of diminished competition? 
No complete answer is expected for 
several months, at least. But an in- 
dication of what might be contained 
in that answer was given by Senator 
O'Mahoney, Chairman of the TNEC, 
after hearing from Edsel Ford; Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, of General Motors; 


Alvan Macauley, of Packard, and 
others. 
“Generally,” said the Senator, “we 


+ ca ay the automobile industry em- * Asked Representative Sumners: 
ploys patents largely for purposes of “Why should the Government 
otect iga nfringement suits. | make an arrangement under which 
it will permit somebody to have the 
Roy alties Collected opportunity to destroy his com- 
a9 , 9etitors in business by reason of a 
Chiefly to Repay Costs | oe pcolintnr=— ’ 
“The industry does not try to make Experience, he was told, shows that 
money out of patents through royal- 
ties. What royalties are charged | } 
seem to be primarily for the purpose | wi 
of recovering development costs. 
“In no case, apparently, are pat- 
ents used to obtain control of the 
market. Patents are assets, but not 
crucial ones, in this industry. 


“Patents are not used in this in- 
dustry to suppress competition. The 
characteristic of this industry is that 
its profits are made primarily from 
production and the sale of its prod- 
ucts rather than through the han- 
dling of patents.” 

The significance of that statement 
plainer upon examination 
patent practices, 


becomes 
of automobile 
fcllows 

The Ford Company lets any appli- 


as 


cant use its patents without charge 

| or restriction. 
| . 
All but a few manufacturers are 


grouped in the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, and are party to 
a cross-licensing agreement for cer- 
tain patents, under which one may 
use the patents of another without 


cnarge. 
The Packard Company licenses ap- 
plicants to use its patents upon pay- 


of royalties 


ment 
Cross-licensing Plan 
Generally Favored 

While liking the Ford policy, mem- 
bers of the committee expressed the 
cpinion that it could not be applied 
generally because it would be equiv- 
aient to having no patent protection 
at all. More general approval was 
given the A. M. A. cross-licensing ar- 
rangement, in the belief that it en- 
couraged industrial expansion. 

Led by Representative Sumners, of 
Texas, varicus members of the TNEC 
asked insistently why the advantages 
derived f cross-licensing in this 
instance could be given to other 
industries by law. 

Should not a patent-holder be 
compelled to license any applicant to 
use his product in return for a “rea- 


rom 


not 


sonable fee?”’ 

The automobile men took the po- 
sition that such a requirement would 
be disadvantageous to the inventor 
and would reduce his initiative. They 
favored the 17-year monopoly pro- 


| vision basically. 





EDSEL FORD 


+ 





competition.” 

Point also was made by Mr. Arnold 
that the anti-trust laws are applied 
against restraints of trade under the | 
“rule of reason”, as defined by the 
In other words, if the courts 
business combination is 
the public interest, 


courts. 
hold that a 
against 


acting 





ALVAN MACAULEY 


Harris & Ewing 


BUT THEIR ANSWERS WERE MORE SERIOUS 
BOSS FORD, president of the Ford Motor Company, and Alvan 

Macauley, president of the Packard Motor Company, offered 
a bit of joviality for the cameramen when they appeared before 
the Temporary National Economic Committee to offer their testi- 
mony on the good and bad sides of the patent situation as it affects 


industrial 


progress. 





such destruction is impossible. 
basic discovery is more likely to pro- 
duce something new, not to outdate 
an existing product. But even if it 
should, industrial ingenuity is such 
that an improvement on the product 
probably would be developed within 
a few weeks. 

The Possible Effects 
of Forced Licensing 
Suppose a patent-holder were 

forced to license anyone. 

Milton Tibbetts, Packard patent 
counsel, said a result would be that 
an invention would be kept secret 
as long as possible because the pat- 
ent-holder “would have the difficulty 
of competition” as soon as the secret 


got out. 
Thurman Arnold, Assistant At- 
torney General, interjected that “the 


difficulties would be difficulties of 





Younger brothers of your telephone 














This one helps entertain 
and instruct millions 


Did you know that talking 


pictures are 
a product of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories research? And that the majority 
of pictures today are both recorded in 
the principal studios and reproduced 
in thousands of theatres by means of 
Western Electric sound equipment? 
film, with 
@he sound track at Jeft of picture). 


(Above is a section of 





This one helps the 
hard-of-hearing to hear 


If your hearing is impaired, you’ll be 
interested in Western Electric’s new 
Ortho -Technic Audiphone 


outgrowth of Bell System research, 


Another 


this instrument is built on entirely new 


principles in hearing aid design. It does 
things no previous aid could do. It will 
bring easier hearing and greater happi- 


ness to thousands 


Western EJeciric 


This one helps people to 
fly on schedule 


When you travel on any of the nation’s 


major airlines, the air-minded brother 
of your Bell Telephone flies with you. 


Western Electric radio telephones keep 


pilots and airports in touch—help to 





make possible today’s splendid airline 
service. More and more private planes, 
too, are being equipped with the fying 
telephone. 


‘ All these benefits and more 





more criminals 


When police use Western Electric 
radio, arrests increase and crimes de- 
crease. Your Bell ‘Telephone makers 
pioneered in the police radio field. 
Today Western Electric equipment is 
giving added protection to 45 million 
people. Has your community this law 
enforcement aid? 





saa 


came out of the telephone | 


Since 1882 Western Electric 
has been the manufacturer for 
the Bell System, and this is 
stil] its major activity 

Experience 1n the field of 
sound-transmission has fre- 
quently enabled the Com- 
pany to apply its skill in the 
making of other sound equip- 
ment that plays an important 
part in daily living. 














... Made your 





BELL TELEPHONE | 











A+ 


the 
ment 
The Assistant 
asked why some similar 
might not be made in the law in 
Gealing with patents. If the monop- 
oly privilege is being used against the 


officials are subject to punish- 
General 
provision 


Attorney 





public interest, why not give some 
tribunal the right to regulate the use 
of tha ) eee, ¢ e by ¢ € 
Outsta is the he pro- 
gressed was emphasis o fact 





+ that 
| are far different from 102 years ago, 


the economy and 
when the present patent system be- 
gan. The idea originally was to spur 
individuals like Morse, with his tele- 
graph, or Edison, with his electric 
light, to greater effort. 


Day of Inventions 

by Individual is Dying 

The monopoly was allowed to re- 
ward inventors for their efforts. And 
after the 17-year period elapsed, the 
public was to get the unrestricted 
benefit of the invention. 

But the day of the individual in- 
ventor is passing, if it has not al- 
ready passed. Most significant dis- 
coveries are made nowadays in the 


| research of groups, frequently sal- 


aried men in the employ of corpo- 
rations. 


Does that incentive motive still 
hold? 

Charles F. Kettering, inventor of 
the automobile self-starter, who 


heads the research work of General 


perfect or applicable to industry in 


next to 


technology + competition, were not necessarily + tainer industry. Further insight inte 
possible recommendations of change 
in the system is expected to be pro- 
vided by the reaction of the com- 
a look at practices in the glass con- | mittee men to those practices. 


take 











Motors, said the inventor probably 
would invent anyway—patent protec- 
General Motors would 
continue to spend $1,200,000 a year 
on research, patent protection or not, 
because of rivalry in the industry. 


tion or not. 


Where Protection 


is Needed Now 


Patent protection, in Mr. Ketter- 
ing’s opinion, is more important in 
the “development stage” of a prod- 
uct than in the invention stage. One 
reason is that large amounts of cap- 
ital are needed nowadays to develop 
a product, to get it into the mass- 
production stage where the profits 
All the protection possible is 
wanted over the period in which the 
producer might “lose his shirt.” 
the exception of Senator 
King, of Utah, members of the TNEC 
who questioned the automobile men 
appeared searching for some method 
to alter the patent system basically. 
expressed by 

that auto- 
while helpful to 


are. 


With 


The opinion was 


Chairman O’Mahoney 
mobile practices, 
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for the utmost 
| in smooth speed 
and luxurious‘ 
| travel comfort... 


For reservations on the Super Chief or Chief. and other Santa Fe trains, consult: 


BOND. Dist. 
nklin Trust Bldg., 
Phones: 


8. A. 
302 Fra 


Chief 


Superb Stainless Steel Streamliners 


@ The Super Chief—the West's 
only all-Pullman, extra-fare, 3934- 
hour transcontinental streamliner— 
departs from Chicago each Tuesday 
and Saturday, for Los Angeles, at 
7:15 PM. There’s a special depar- 
ture on December 23rd, for Xmas 
morning arrival in Los Angeles. 

@ The famous Chief, leaving 
Chiaago every day at 12:01 PM, is 
not only the fastest of all California 
daily trains, but the only extra-fare 
all-Pullman daily streamliner be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. 

@ The popularity of these mag- 
nificent trains suggests the advisa- 
bility of early reservations. 
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2 Big heasons Why 
Plymouth’s the Car 





~ABIGGER, FINER CAR ff 2, NEW LOWER PRICES 





You See Finer 
Quality in Every 
Single Detail 


1, Greater Size—114-inch 
Wheelbase. 

2. Thrilling High-Torque 

Engine Performance with 

New Economy. 

New Coil Springs of spe- 

cial Amola Steel. 

Perfected Remote Con- 

trol Gear Shifting. 

New All-Silent Auto- 

Mesh Transmission. 

New Streamlined Safety 

Headlamps. 

7. Ingenious new “Safety 
Signal’’ Speedometer. 

8. New True-Steady Steer- 
ing—easier handling. 

9. Safety-Steel Body. 





3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 





STANDARD EQUIPMENT on “De 
Lure”’ models at no extra cost— 
Perfected Remote Control Shift- 
ing with All-Silent Auto-Mesh 
‘Transmission. Much easier. 


A New Plymouth for Christmas 





_, | Will Make the Whole Family Happy 








OU CAN TRACE the tremen- 

dous success of this 1939 
Plymouth to two basic factors 
... Value is up, prices down! 


Everywhere you see finer qual- 
ity—in thrilling new perform- 
ance and economy...in new 
comfort, luxury and safety. 





Easy to own...your present car 
will probably represent a large 
part of Plymouth’s low deliv- 
ered price...balance in low 
monthly instalments. PLym- 
ouTH Division of CHRYSLER 
CorporaTIon, Detroit, Mich. 


MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, COLUMBIA 
NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9T0 10 P.M.,E.S.T. 





EASY TO BUY 


“Detroit delivered prices” include front 
and rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare 
wheel, tireand tube, foot control for head- 
light beam with indicator on instrument 
panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun 
visor, safety glass and big trunk space 
(19.6 cubic feet). Plymouth *‘Roadking”’ 
models start at $645; ‘‘De Luxe’’ models 
slightly higher. Prices include all federal 
taxes. Transportation and state, local tax- 
es, if any, not included. See your Plym- 
outh dealer for local delivered prices. 





NEW “ROADKING” 


GREAT CAR 


NEW “DELUXE” 
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+ Ihe Pro and (on of National Unsmes 


* MONOPOLY STUDY: 3 
PRESS HOPES FOR 
GOOD RESULTS 


LL commenting editors agree that the Tempo- 
*" rary National Economic Committee, con- 
ducting a study of monopoly and of the eco- 
nomic structure of the country, has entered 
upon a job of great magnitude. Its scope has 
been so expanded that the general conclusion 
is that, if destructive attacks on enterprise can 
be kept out of the hearings, the results should 
be valuable in the guidance of business. 





The preliminary hearings have been com- 
mended by the press for their evidence that a 
comprehensive and non-political project has 
been properly launched. 

A large majority of commenting newspapers 
offer the unqualified judgment that the investi- 
gation is one of the most valuable that could be 
undertaken. In this group of editorial com- 
ments is that of the Flint (Mich.) Journal (Ind.) 
stating that “if this investigation yields nothing 
better than to clarify the public mind and disa- 
buse it of some of the misconceptions of busi- 
ness, it will have been worth while.” 


A minority group 
voices the fear that in 
the zeal of the hunt for 
facts there may be a 
tendency to engage in at- 
tacks on commercial methods. The editors tak- 
ing that position agree with the Kansas City 
Star (Ind.), which offers the conclusion: “Good 
may come of this investigation. Its stated aims 
‘are reassuring. As for the rest, we can only 











Minority Fears 
Possible Attacks 


On Business 


+ 


NOW “ 
JUST SERVE | 
ME THE | 
FACTS- 
FIRST? 


“OPEN FOR BUSINESS! 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





suspend judgment until action and further facts 





ANOTHER TABLE ACT THAT’S DUE TO FLOP 


Cartoonist Brown in the New York Herald Tribune 


provide a sound basis for it.” 

“We caunot hepe to get very far,” says the 
Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “in dealing with the 
monopoly problem until we have some rather 
clear ideas as to the effect of the laws which 
have been enacted to suppress monopolistic 
practices. The President seemed to understand 
this point when, in listing the subjects for the 
anti-trust inquiry to study, he gave first place to 
a reexamination of the anti-trust laws and the 
procedure available for their enforcement. 





“The committee has chosen to go into the 
patent question first, and there is no objection 
to that. But it would be wandering afield if it 
allowed itself long to postpone the examination 
of the facts about the operation of the anti- 
trust laws themselves.” 


“In any case, it is 
pointed out by the Roch- 
ester Times-Union, “a 
monopoly does have as its 
objective maintenance of 
prices at a level above that which would be set 
by open competition. That tends to restrict use, 
to limit production, to prevent that increasing 
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By Monopolies 





Is Criticized 


return for the consumers money which is the 
wonderfully beneficial result cf the effective 
working of a system of free enterprise. 

“Mere bigness certainly is no criterion. The 
automobile industry, noted for its progressive- 
ness in manufacturing methods and for passing 
on to buyers the advantages of increased effi- 
ciency, has some very large units.” 


One fact already brought out at the hearings 
impresses the New York Times (Dem.), as a 
factor in leading public opinion, when it states 
that, contrary to facts shown, “political reform- 
ers take it for granted that existing firms are 
there to stay and that their complaints about 
taxes and other costs need not be taken very 
seriously.” 
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READY FOR ANOTHER RIDE 


Cartoonist Borgstedt for the Ledger Syndicate 





Liberalizing Social Security 


large majority of the comment- 
ing press predicts that 
Social Security Act will be made 
long and heated 


the 
the subject of 
debates at the coming session of 
According to these 
newspapers, liberalization of the 
law will be sought by many 
amendments, but it is believed by 
practically all of them that sup- 
port of the Administration will 
include the addition of about 16 
million beneficiaries to the present 
eligipies. 

Comment by about three-quar- 
ters of the newspapers gives as- 
surance of free discussion in the 
legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. They recognize that in the 
recent elections, national interest 
in pensions was evident in the 
support given candidates who 
promised a favorable attitude to- 
ward the various plans, and they 
conclude that this will be re- 
flected in Congressional sentiment, 

In the judgment of one-quarter 


Congress. 


of the press, the present pension 
plan is as liberal as the country 
can expect. These papers point 
out that President Roosevelt “has | 
warned the country against ‘short | 
cuts to Utopia’ designed by a ‘lu- 
natic fringe’.” In voicing opposi- 
tion to extensive liberalization, 
the editors on the minority side 
of the discussion declare that an 
amendment of the act which is | 
most desirable would be directed 
toward the “reserve account”. 

Criticising the financing of the 
existing plan, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer (Dem.) argues: “Most con- 
tributors assumed that this was 
an accumulating fund, usable for 
the future payment of old-age 
benefits; whereas, in fact, con- 
tributions to it are used like other 
taxes, to help pay running ex- 
pense of Government.” 

Many newspapers assail 
cusable raids upon the 
treasury, as a substitute for mod- 
erate pensions.” 





“inex- ; : 
public : “0 ” 


NEW STYLE PEN 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 





Amending the Neutrality Law 


ROPOSALS for amendment of 

the Neutrality Law, with the 
country obviously divided as to 
whether the President should 
have more power or less power, 
are being debated by the press. 

Advocates of curtailment of 
Presidential power argue that the 
sentiments back of the Ludlow 
measure for a popular vote on war 
proposals are shared by many 
citizens who believe that no one 
person or group of persons should 
have the authority to plunge the 
nation into hostilities. 

On the other side of the neu- 
trality line-up are those who con- 
tend that the existing Neutrality 
Act has failed to maintain neu- 
traiity, but has worked to the ad- 
vantage of aggressor nations by 
tying the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 

“To the average person,” de- 
clares the Danville (Ill.) Commer- 
cial-News (Ind.), “the spectacle of 


Japan drawing much of her war 
material from the United States, 
whose people are overwhelmingly 
against her tactics and objects, is 
objectionable.” 

“The law,” concludes the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), “ac- 
tually has worked to the ad- 
vantage of the Fascist-Nazi in- 
trigue.” That paper is convinced 
that “if we have to meddle, it 
should be by intelligent choice, 
not accident.” The Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer (Dem.) agrees that 
“if the aggressors cannot look to 
the United States as a source of 
supply, it will be no small factor 
in restraining them.” 


“The act needs revising,” as- 
serts the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Ind.), but the New Haven Jour- 
nal-Courier (Ind.) protests that 
“this new and sensational grant of 
power seems too great after the 
failures in both the court and the 
reorganization controversies.” 
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HE domain by t 
Labor Standards Act m: 
much larger than Congress 
it 


coverea 


he 
Ay be 
thought 
when White 
House for the President's signature 


sent the law to the 





lready there is evidence, through 
interpretative rulings by the Wage 
and Hour Division's General Counsel! 
that the widest latitude is being given 
to the definition as to what consti- 
tutes “interstate commerce” and 
much narrower interpretation is be- 
ing given to “retail and service es- 


a 





The Wage-Hour Division | 
interprets the law it ad- | 
ministers, bringing large | 
numbers of workers within | 
its scope. 

Who are covered, who | 








exempt? Here are some | 
answers. | 
tablishments” exempted from the 


provisions of the minimum wage and 
maximum hours provisions of the 
Act. 

In the one case, those industries 
covered by the Act by virtue of their 
being in interstate commerce, the na- 
ture of the work done by the individ- 
ual employe is the key to the defini- 
tion. In the other case, those busi- 
nesses of a retail or service nature in 
intrastate commerce, the key to the 
definition lies in what part of the 
gross sales or income of the firm is 
produced within the State’s borders. 


Broad Latitude for 
Coverage of Act 


Thus, in considering those indus- 
tries in interstate commerce, the offi- 
cial policy tends to extend minimum 
wages and maximum hours to em- 
ployes in any case where the employ- 
er expects his goods or any part of 
them to pass in interstate commerce 
Whether or not the goods do eventu- 


Fair 


labor: A WIDER SCOPE FOR 














ally move in erstate commerce is @ sumed to embrace those estaDdlish 
the original intent of nents which sell directly to the con- 
seing held to be the une or his own consumption. The 
1€ e Act shall be nerchandise sold is generally re- 
tailed in small quantities However, 
le interpretation excludes sales to 
consumers for purposes of resale, or 
af Harris & Ewing 
THEY LABOR FOR LABOR 
Pygevenee-nccee J. Warren Madden of the National Labor Relations 
A Board and Secretary of Labor Francis Perkins shown leaving 
the White House after a conference with the President at which 
many of the current problems facing labor were discussed. 
establishments in intrastate com- | at prices less than those involved in 
merce that might be considered ex- | sales to wholesalers or jobbers. 
empt from the provisions of the Act, A “service” establishment is de- 
official rulings offer evidence of nar- | fined as “that large miscellaneous 
rowing the field, thereby increasing | assortment of business enterprises 
the number of employes coming | which are similar to retail establish- 
within the minimum wages and / ments in character but which may 
maximum hours regulations. not be accurately classified as such.” 
Congress specifically, through Sec- | As typical examples of service estab 
tion 13(a)(2), exempted from the | lishments, the Wage and Hour Divi- 
minimum wage and maximum hour | sion offers restaurants, hotels, laun- 
provisions those employes “engaged | dries, garages, barber shops, beauty 
in any retail or service establishment | shops and funeral homes 6 
the greater part of whose selling or In its definition of “service’’ estab- 


servicing 1S in intrastate commerce 

But what is a “retail” establiish- 
ment? What is a “service” estab- 
lishment? Here is how the Wage 
and Hour Division defines the busi- 
nesses subject of course to future 
court rulings: 

A “retail” establishment is pre- 


lishments, emphasis again is placed 


on the local character of the busi- 
ness, and the fact that the service 
is rendered “to the ultimate con 


sumer for direct consumption.” 
However, 33 enterprises, al] assert- 

ing their engagement in “service,” 

are, in the opinion of the General 





WAGE LAW 


+ 


| 





Counsel of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, not within the meaning of the 


exempting section of the Act. 

They are: Banks (both com- 
mercial and saving), building 
and loan associations, personal 
loan companies, insurance com- 
panies, newspapers, telephone 
companies, radio broadcasting 
companies, toll bridge companies, 
water supply companies, electric 
and gas utilities, stock brokers, 
security dealers, factors, print- 
ing and binding concerns, ad- 
vertising agencies, commercial 
art firms, investment counsel, 
compilers of mailing lists, credit 
rating agencies, legal firms, ac- 
counting firms, engineering firms, 
firms engaged in making geologi- 
cal surveys, concerns engaged in 
compiling and distributing in- 
formation to lawyers regarding 
new legal developments, com- 
panies engaged in renting con- 
struction equipment, companies 
engaged in supplying watchmen, 
guards and detectives for indus- 
try; building contractors, ware- 
house companies, machine shops 
and foundries, drydock com- 
panies, companies engaged in 
contract oil-well drilling and 
dental laboratory and _ supply 
houses, 


Method of Operation 
Of Business is Guide 
In determining the meaning of the 
word “establishment,” the official 
procedure base judgment 
factors of operation inherent in the 


individual businesses to be classified. 
Thus, 


is to on 


for instance, a unit store is 
classified as an establishment exempt 
from the provisions of the Act even 
though it may be operated as a con- 
cession in a hotel, railroad station or 
general market. So also are cafe- 
terias or supply stores in plants 
cperated for the convenience of em- 
ployes. Here the question is one of 
determining whether the cafeteria or 
supply store is “separated physically 
in some manner from the remainder 
cf the plant.” 
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it has Blue Sunoco failed to start my motor almost 
HARRISON H. BENOIT, Owls Head, N.Y 


instantly 7 


Sunoco didn't wake up with one quick kick.” james 
JARUINE, Tupper Loke, N.Y... It has never failed to 
start my motor even at 40 degrees below zero.” 
GUY C. DEWEY, Malone, N.Y... When the thermometer 
reads 45° below, never once in the years I've used 


LICENSED GUIDE OF 
THE ADIRONDACKS 


‘‘When we set out 
that morning for the 
fishing shack it was only 


But by the time we got out 
to Lower Saranac Lake 

and left the cars for the day 
she was droppin’ fast... and 
come sundown it was 30° 
below. We had to get back 

to town or freeze! 

And of all the cars on the 
lake, mine was the 

only one with 

Blue Sunoco in the tank- 

and the only one to start; 
kicked right over and 

instead of eatin’ I had to 

tow the weak sisters so they 
could start. That’s why I 

tell everybody -Blue Sunoco.”’ 


THESE STATEMENTS ARE CONTRIBUTED, 
SUNOCO NEVER BUYS TESTIMONIALS 


OTHERS SAY... 


- 


| 


| 





“No extra-priced gasoline is os dependable for 
quick starting as Blue Sunoco.” W. D. BRISCOE, Montreo! 
«+. I've never yet heard of a cold motor, that Blue 





WHEREVER YOU LIVE, WE CHALLENGE YOU TO TEST 


quich-sarting Blue Sunoce, against any gasoline at any price 
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Edsel Bryant Ford 


Student at His Father's Knee, 

Now the ‘Perfect Manager” 

For Auto Empire 

DSEL BRYANT FORD sitting be- 

fore the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee might » felt 


nave le 


much the same as if he were sitting 
beside his father at the daily con 
ference-lunch table 

In Henry Ford’s personal head 


quarters, Edsel Ford takes his plz 
on his father’s right. Seated around 
the table are the Ford company ex 
ecutives Talk > | 
table in the maple-pan¢e 
may take from one to five 
Last week Edsel Ford trai € 
East, arrived at the Capitol, an 
took a beside Senator 
honey, Chairman of the 
aid the committee in its in 
tion of patent problem: 
The word “patent” 
very definite 
younger Ford 


ing 


over the iuncn 


led 


seat 





probably hs 
connotation for 
He was 18 ye 
when the famous Ford-Seiden 
ent case was finally sett 
Henry Ford had been sued in 
by the Electric Vehicle 
and George Selden over ] 
Sive use of the Selden patents rhe 
court held that the Fi 
tion did not infringe on the plai 
tiff’s machinery 


Tells of Historie Case 

Dressed in a neat double-breasted 
grey suit, Edsel Ford sat perfect) 
poised before the joint executive- 
legislative committee as he told of 
the early efforts to restrain his 
father from the making of motor 
cars. At one point, his testimony 
elicited the comment from Senator 
O’Mahoney that if Henry Ford had 


1eaq in 





igen ES FRANKLIN KE 
4 joesn’t look his age 








meen kept out of the automob!l 
yusiness e tremendous impetus he 
e to e production of | - 
cars er would have been pos- 
) 
It 11K a buld 
iKE pertec ol 
he v Fore ymain l as his 
fathe Henry Ford, made a “per- 
« creato! of he organization 
Recognized as a hard worker, Edsel 
Ford, a slim figure, with quiet voice, 
iy not give the impression of hav- 
1g le driving power attributed to 
i athe And yet in the vast net- 
work of the Ford company he has 
come to be recognized as a symbol 
of tole agement, with a deep 
espec socially significant 








Management 


Charles F. Kettering 


Inventor of auto self-starter, he 


gave TNEC some new ideas 


T'TERING 








Past 60 
ars, his eye contain the same 
ger glint that appeared back in 

1911 when his self-starter invention 
for automobiles ushered in a new era 
for the motor-car industry 
Sitting before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee as a wit 
ness in that body's current investi- 
ation of the patent problem, the di- 
ctor of the General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories engaged his lis- 
ners with thrilling insights into the 
rk of cientists and research 


vorkers, which, however, for all their 


mysterious retorts, machines and test 
tubes, have a common bond with the 
business man and the eventual 
judge—the consuming public 


People of theWeek 
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+ Noone more than Mr. Kettering has 
Knocked the concept of the dreamy- 
ed € 4 into a cocked hat. “A 
one vention isn’t very possible 
ese da Mr. Kettering said. 
One of hardest jobs we’ve got 
s to make scientific men work to- 
her, since all their training is ine 
dividualistic.’ 
“A Transitional Period” 
‘lier, he told the committee that 
t thing he wanted to make clear 
is that we're in a transitional period 
between individual invention and 
sroup invention. Business doesn’t 
know how to do it yet, but we're 
learning.” 
A good share of that learning is 
coming right from his own labora- 


| tory-office, where, as head of a staff 

f 500 engineers and me- 
Mr. Kettering is grooving a 
inventions and new 

dustries. For, in the last analysis, 
Mr. Kettering’s philosophy may be 
summed up the desire to create 
new industries which would put idle 
men and money to work 


scientists, 
chanics, 
path between 


as 


His life reads like a streamlined 
fairy tale. When in 1911 the free- 
lance inventor, in a converted Day- 


n, Ohio, barn, completed his self- 
tarter, thereby sending the bane of 
tne motorist—cranking a balky en- 
-into limbo, his work was just 
beginning. With his invention as a 
calling card, he joined General Mo- 
iors. Since then, Mr. Kettering and 
staff of research workers have 
been responsible for such things as 
anti-Knock gasoline, Diesel-electric 
locomotives, air-conditioning im- 
provements, and even aiding medi- 
cine through the “fever box,” a de- 
vice for treating diseases through ar- 
tificial fever. 


gine- 


his 
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We blew the new Hu \ Oo hout using Hydraulic vo tet pushed the PED— 
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SAFEST LOW PRICED CAR BUILT TODAY! 


Another sensational new feature... Hudson's Airfoam Ride .. . the newest. most thrilling 
ride in all the world today .. 


EVERY HUDSON PRICE BUYS A COMPLETE CAR 


and up for 86 H. P. Hudson 112 De 
Luxe. $823 and up for Hudson Six 
—96H. P., 118-in. W. B.; $919 and 
up for Country Club models —101 
ond 122 H. P., 122 and 129-in. W. B. 


low 


THINK ABOUT 


SAFETY 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY LOW PRICED CAR! 


\F HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
SHOULD FAIL! 


y’D BE SAFER WITH 


HUDSON’ 
DOUBLE-SAFE 8 


. is optional at small extra cost in the new Hudson 112 and 
Hudson Six, and standard in all Country Club and Convertible Models. Try it today! 


145 


Prices delivered in Detroit, equipped 
to drive; including Federal tzxes, not 
including state and local taxes, if any. 
For delivered price in your locality 
see your Hudson dealer. Attractively 

time payment terms, 
Hudson-C. I. T 
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NEW HUDSON 112 DELUXE + HUDSON SIX » HUDSON COUNTRY CLUB SIX AND EIGHT 














ATTENTION USED CAR BUYERS! Every car built by Hudson since 1 


be equipped with Auto-Poise Control at small extra cost. 


935 has Double-Safe Brakes and can 
Be safe—Buy a Hudson, New or Used! 
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ITALY 
ss move to Libyan border | 
in Tunis crisis. 


Picked troops facing each other on 
the sandy border that divides Tunisia 
from Libya are only the surface signs 
of a struggle for power between 
France and Italy whose roots reach 
deep into modern history. 

The backdrop for the desert drama 
arising from Italian claims to Tunisia 
and other French lands is this: 
France owns the only railroad that 
connects Addis Ababa with the sea; 
France and Great Britain control the 
Suez canal and make every Italian 
ship bound for Ethiopia pay traffic 
tolls; Germany has just staked out 
central and eastern Europe as ils 
private preserve, leaving Mussolini 
no hunting grounds on the continent 

x * * | 


JAPAN 


| gre Door now shut, Tokyo | 
tells U. S. and Britain. 


Now that Japan’s foreign minister 
has reportedly told the British and 
American ambassadors to forget 
about the Open Door policy, London | 


and Washington face an embarrass- 
ing question: What are they going 
to do about it? 

Those in the know say that Britain | 
will fight harder than the United 
States to keep its China trade. The 
reason is not hard to find. Great 
Britain stands to lose five times as 
much as the United States if Japan 
excludes them both from the Chinese 
market. Predictions are that British 
diplomats will first try more persua- 
sion on Tokyo. If that fails, London 
will fight Japan by lending money 
to China. 


x * * 


GREAT BRITAIN 


OVERNMENT urges loan to 
China, trade war chest. 


Great Britain—traditionally a na- 
tion of shopkeepers—is using shop- 
keepers’ methods in what is appar- | 
ently a bold effort to maintain Brit- 
ish trade interests in Europe and the 
Orient. 

The Cabinet has asked parliament 
for at least ten million dollars to lend 
to the war-beleagured Chinese gov- 
ernment. Another fifty million dol- 
lars are asked to fill a trade war 
chest. The fifty million would be 
used to help British merchants give 
liberal credit to their foreign cus- | 
tomers in an attempt to meet Ger- 
man competition. 

In a battle for foreign markets, 
British say that it is pounds sterling 
that count, not airplanes. There- | 


+ 








AROUND THE WORLD: 
AT A CRISIS: THE “OPEN DOOR’ CLOSES 


* FRANCE 


—Harris & Ewing 


AND HE CALLED FOR HIS AMBASSADORS THREE 

RESIDENT Roosevelt’s frequent conversatic.1s with his diplo- 

matic aides brought this top flight group together at the White 
House. Left to right: William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to France; 
Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State; Hugh R. Wilson, Am- 
bassador to Germany, and William Phillips, Ambassador to Italy. 





fore they have hopes that the tide of + 
“made in Germany” and “made in 
Japan” goods may be stemmed by 


| the financial power of London 


mania’s pro-German Iron Guard not 
two weeks after King Carol returned 
from a state visit to Germany dis- 


pleases the Nazis. They fear Ru- 


| mania may be a stumbling block in 


ERSONAL Appearance by An- 
thony Eden. An “Average 
Englishman” Speaks. 

England’s former Foreign Secre- 
tary, Anthony Eden, describing him- 
self as an “average Englishman here 
on a friendly visit,” made a brisk and 
dapper appearance before the Na- 
tion’s leading business men 

If taken at their face value, his 
words mean much for those who 
would secure a working agreement 
between the United States and Great 
Britain against the spread of dic- 
tatorship. “We are not calling for 
help to others, not seeking to lure 
others to pull our chestnuts from the | 
fire,” he said. 

In what some view as a semi- 
diplomatic move, Mr. Eden empha- 
sized that his visit had no “political 
significance.” However, there was 
little doubt that, in his visit with 
President Roosevelt, the two would 
explore further the problems now 
facing the world’s largest two democ- 
racies. A working agreement may 
not come, but some agreement tuo 
work toward a common end seems 
foreordained. 

x «ek 


GERMANY 
| eo attacks Rumania, quiet 
on colonies. 


Behind the usual Nazi cloak of se- 
crecy, signs appear that German 
foreign policy is suffering some re- 
buffs and German leaders know it. | 

Liquidation of key men in Ru- | 


| Jewish friend. 


the German road to the east. Nazi 
newspapers are now denouncing 
Mme. Magda Lupescu, King Carol’s 
Insiders say the Nazi 
press attack is partly because of rage 


| at the Iron Guard shootings and is 


partly an attempt to discover if King 
Carol can be hrowbeaten. 

On the colony question, Nazi chiefs 
also received unpleasant news. The 
British Government, with the firm 
endorsement of Parliament, declared 
that no British mandates will be 
given away. This dashes a pet Nazi 
hope for the time being. 


x «rk 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


ow threatens to 
I ‘ mages ieee 
Japanese fishing rights. 


cancel 


Geography gave Russia a perma- 
nent stranglehold on the Japanese 
fishing industry. Any time trouble 
looms between the two countries, 
Russia can threaten to cancel the 
leases by which Japan holds the 
right to fish in Russian waters. 

Russia is now using that strangle- 
hold to force Tokyo to pay up on an 





old debt—back payments for the Chi- | 


nese Eastern Railway which Russia 
sold to Japan. The disagreement 
over fishing rights fits neatly into 
the disagreeable pattern of Tokyo- 
Moscow relations. Frequent border 
incidents and the present argument 
all point to an eventual showdown 
between the two nations. Nipponese 


army leaders say the only solution is | 


a war with Russia. 





THE “GOOD NEIGHBORS” AT LIMA: 
FRIENDSHIP, NOT PACTS, AS AIM 


ESULTS of 
American republics now taking 
place at Lima, Peru, will not be 
judged by the number of treaties and 
resolutions that the delegates adopt. 
A more realistic scale is being built 
at Lima to weigh the achievements 
of the eighth Pan American parley 
of State Cordell Hull, 
delegation, 


Secretary 
heading the American 





The task at Lima. A 
keynote of realism. Pros- | | 


pects for Pan American 





parley. 











and his colleagues from  Latin- 
blooded countries are too experienced 
in diplomacy to ignore the lesson of 
the past few years in Europe. The 
memory of broken promises and vio- 
lated treaties is still fresh. First re- 
ports from Lima are eloquent proof 
that the Pan American countries are 
not going to sign their names to any 
empty collection of phrases. 





Opposition Halts Plan 
For a League 

That is one reason why plans to 
set up an American league of na- 
tions and an international court for 
this hemisphere have been dropped 
for the time being. Discreet pressure 
was brought to bear on the Domini 
can Republic, sponsor of a league of 
nations proposal. Even before Oscar 
R. Benavides, president of Peru, 
rapped his gavel to open the confer- 
ence, the Dominican Republic with- 
drew its league of nations plan. | 

The proposed “‘world court” for 
American nations suffered the same 
fate. It died because it was too am- 
bitious. Delegates feel that this 
hemisphere is not ready to live up 
to the type of idealism represented 
by a world court. Rather than add 
to the long list of international in- 
Stitutions that do not work as their | 


publics have decided to postpone | 
creation of a Pan American court of 
justice. 
Present-Day Facts as 
Guide to Parley 

The general opinion seems to be 
that the conference will accomplish 
most if discussions and negotiations 
are closely related to the facts of 
present-day international life. 

This means that Argentina gets 
careful attention when its foreign 
minister says he opposes signing a 
formal alliance. It also means that 
no delegate accuses Secretary Hull of 
would-be imperialism when he pleads 
for continental solidarity against 
foreign “‘barbarism”. Latin Ameri- 
can nations know full well the size 
of America’s stake in democracy and 
appreciate Mr. Hull’s rugged deter- 
mination to preserve it. 

The level-headed attitude prevail- 
ing at the current conference means, 
further, that instead of drafting new 
machinery for the preservation of 
peace, attention may be concentrated 
on trying to organize all the many 
existing peace documents affecting 
this hemisphere into one concise in- 


; Strument. At Buenos Aires in 1936 
| and at Montevideo in 1933 a number 


of peace procedures were agreed 


the conference of + founders intended, the American re- + Equally, the dissemination by nations 


ct doctrines and the carrying on of 
many other types of activity can be 
utilized for the purpose of under- 
mining and destroying in other na- 
tions established institutions of gov- 
ernment and basic social order.” 

Argentina is giving the United 
States delegation strong support on 
the propaganda issue. The tentative 
Argentine draft proposal urges that 
countries of this hemisphere adopt 
uniform legislation prohibiting “the 
exercise within their territories of 
political rights” which foreign resi- 
dents may enjoy in their own coun- 
tries. 

This is a shaft aimed directly at 
Berlin, which sponsored Nazi plebi- 
scites in German communities 
throughout South America on the 
occasion of the annexation of Aus- 
tria. 

“Realistic” Policy Stated 

By Mr. Hull 

The United States policy—com- 
pietely realistic—is clearly defined by 
Secretary Hull. He said as simply as 


possible in his opening address that 
the United States-will “maintain 





upon by the nations of this part of | 


the world. At several points the 
various treaties of consultation and 
arbitration overlap or conflict. Co- 
ordination of these past achieve- 
ments is earnestly desired by a ma- 
jority of delegates to the Lima con 
ference. 


Propaganda Given 
Official Attention 


In line with its realistic theme, the 
conference is going to give its official 
attention to European propaganda in 
this hemisphere 

Secretary Hull stated the danger in 
his opening address when he said: 
“We all know that armed force is 
not the only instrumentality 


which nations can 


adequate defensive military, naval 
and air establishments” as long as 
there is @ threat of war. 

At the same time he laid down a 
four-point program for progress 
toward peace: Protect existing peace 
machinery for the Americas, 
strengthen respect for international 
law, improve economic and trade re- 
lations among nations, and provide 
better cultural relations in the Amer- 
icas by working for “moral disarma- 
ment.” 

If a military alliance were signed 


| by the twenty-one republics at Lima 


i¢ would have no more value to con- 
tinental solidarity than the good 
faith of the signatory nations. Rec- 
ognizing this fact, the American 
celegation is more anxious to achieve 
a solidarity resolution or an unwrit 
ten yet close understanding with 


by |} Latin nations at the conference, than 
be conauered. | to bring home a be-ribboned treaty. 





The United States News 


ITALY, FRANCE 


ALADIER signs no-war pact 
with Germany. 


More important than the parch- 
ment pact signed by France and 
Germany are the words that passed 
between French Premier Daladier 
and German Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop after the brief ceremony 

Daladier tried to find out whether 
or not Germany will tolerate a co- 
lonial squeeze-play by its partner, 
Benito Mussolini; von Ribbentrop 
wanted to know if France will sit 
quietly by while Germany prepares 
to gobble up Poland, Rumania and 
part of Russia, all former allies of 
France. 

Insiders say the peace pact will 
have little effect on Europe's history; 
the unwritten understanding between 
Paris and Berlin, however, may mean 
more changes in the map of Europe 
to which France will acquiesce. 

If the no-war pact becomes the 
magic carpet on which Daladier rides 
to a new lease on political power, it 
Will have served its purpose, say 
cynical commentators 


x * *® 


POLAND 
NON-AGGRESSION pact with 
Russia renewed. 

In a fight between Russia and Ger- 
many, Poland would be the battle- 
ground. Therefore, the news that 
Poland has renewed a friendship 


| treaty with Russia makes interest 


ing reading for German eyes. 
Adolf Hitler’s lack of generosity 

when he cut himself a slice of Czech- 

oslovakia early this Fall appears to 


| have had 4 bad reception in Warsaw. 


When he seized Sudetenland he 
turned a deaf ear to Polish requests 
for support for their plan to take 


Teschen. Poland was left to fend for | 
Now Po- | 
land gives notice that it is no coun- | 


itself in annexing Teschen. 


try’s servant by its renewed non-ag- 
gression pledge to Russia. The story 
in Warsaw is that Herr Hitler is now 
wary lest countries in eastern Eu- 
rope form an anti-Nazi block with 
Russian help. 
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Recent Studies 
by the 


International Labor Office 


Industrial Relations in Great Britain—290 pp. $1.00 


A comprehensive analysis of the machinery for collective 
bargaining in Great Britain. ‘Consulted by the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations in Great Britain for its 
report to the President last August. 


Labor Courts—220 pp. $1.25 


An international survey of the labor judiciary of 
twenty-three countries. 


$1.50 


Technical Progress and Unemployment—267 pp. 


A carefully-reasoned analysis of the social and economic 
consequences of technical progress, 


Industrial Accident Statistics—129 pp. $1.00 


A survey of comparative industrial accident rates in 
thirty-three countries. 


These and other studies and periodicals 
of the International Labor Office are 
available through its Branch Office at 
734 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Write for a free catalog. 


International Labor Office 


734 Jackson Place 


Geneva, 
Washington, D. C. 


Switzerland 














1939 DODGE TRUCKS 











he Dodge trucks for 1939 give you distinguished 
new styling, new larger cabs, new rust-proofing, 
new features from one end to the other that will save 
you money on upkeep, make your truck last longer. 
Yet Dodgetrucksarepriced with thelowest! In“truck- 
built” Dodge trucks for 1939, Dodge gives you 5 vital 
advantages. Compare! Then see your Dodge dealer. 


BONDERIZING—(Special Rust-proofing)—A revolu- 
1 sk Dodge cabs, bodies, and all sheet 

metal rust-proofed in huge new processing equipment 
at the giant new Dodge truck plant. 


> ¢ AMOLA STEEL—This new super-tough steel is used 
for 1939 in vital Dodge truck parts. 


tionary step ahead! 


1939 makes Dodge a moving advertisement to build 
prestige for your business. 


ax ENGINE—Dodge 6-cylinder L-head engine is simplest 


3x STYLING—Distinguished, streamlined appearance for 


in design, has fewer parts, yet gives you many extra 
gas and oil saving features. 


5x BRAKES — Dodge has genuine hydraulic type, fully 


equalized, stop quick yet save tires and brake linings. 





IN 
LEA AT MEAN REAL ECONOMY! 


ne So biaa 


Dodge 1¥2-Ton Standard Stake, 160" W. B., 12-ft. Body, $825 delivered at Detroit, including all Federal 


taxes, front bumper and spare wheel, State and local taxes, if any, dual wheels and transportation extra. 


SEE WHY AMERICA’S HANDSOMEST TRUCK | 
~ 1S SUCH A RUGGED MONEY-MAKER!... © 


COMPLETE NEW LINE OF ‘2, %, 1, 1%, 2, 3-TON TRUCKS! 


TAKE. A TEST...SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER TODAY! 
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VITAL FEATURES 
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New Dodge Cabs are wider, 
more massive. Famous 
Dodge steel construction 
all through, V-type wind- 


shield gives wider vision, 
opens for ventilation. 





WHAT “TRUCK-BUILT” MEANS TO BUYERS! 


Dodge has just completed a giant new truck plant to carry 
on the tradition of Dodge “truck-built” quality. New man- 
ufacturing methods, huge new processing equipment now 
make possible the greatest Dodge truck values of all time. 


GET LOCAL DELIVERED PRICE...SEE YoUR 
DODGE DEALER...EASY BUDGET TERMS! 
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+ The Story of American Efficiency + 


NTHRACITE (hard coal) was 
4 known even in the middle of the 
18th century. Pennsylvania records 
tell how in 1766 the Governor re- 
ceived a complaint from a group of 
Indians that a certain John Ander- 
son was stealing their “fire stones.” 

But regular mining operations were 
not begun until an outcrop of anth- 
racite was discovered near Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., in 1791 

Those first producers had a hard 
fight to market their product. The 
story is told of the experience of a 
Col. George Shoemaker as typical] of 
those early days 

Colonel Shoemaker loaded up nine 
wagons which he took to 
Philadelphia. He sold two loads, but 
then had to abandon the rest to es- 
cape a warrant for arrest charging 
him with being a swindler. 

But gradually the public learned 
how to use the “black stones.” Then 


of coal] 


for decades anthracite reigned as one | 


of the best of all fuels for many pur- 
poses. 


Competitive Fuels 
Enter the Market 


In recent years a threat has ap- 


peared to the anthracite industry’s | 


traditional value as a house 
fuel and for other purposes. This 
has arisen in the increased use of 
fuel oil and other sources of heat 
and power. So once more the pro- 
ducers of anthracite have had to de- 
vote special attention to the problem 
of selling their product. 

A few years ago, Anthracite Indus- 
tries, Inc., was organized to develop 
more efficient distribution methods 
and to conduct research to find new 
uses for anthracite. 

Automatic anthracite coal burners 
have been developed, satisfactory for 
use in homes. Also numerous devices 
have been built which make it easier 
to burn the fuel. 

The other course taken to meet 
competition from other fuels has 
been that of increasing efficiency in 
production of coal. 

WPA recently completed studies of 
the industry which show great gains 
in efficiency of the anthracite indus- 
try. 

In 1927, according to the WPA fig- 
ures, the output of anthracite per 
man per day for all methods of min- 
ing was 2.15 tons. In 1936, the out- 
put on the same basis was 2.74 tons, 
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+ 
an increase of more than one-fourth. | a loading platform at the end of a* tion of coal in central breakers and 


Because of this lowering of produc- 
tion cost it has been possible to re 


duce the wholesale delivered price of | 


anthracite about one-fifth below the 

1926 levels. This is shown by Bureau 

of Labor Statistics figures based on 

the wholesale price at a number of 
representative cities throughout the 

United ‘States. 

The most spectacular savings in 
the mines have been achieved 
through modernization of transport 
systems, use of mining machinery 
and development of new loading de- 
vices. 

Power is being increasingly elec- 
trified in underground operations. 

| This means that, to a large extent, 
the electric locomotive is taking the 
place of the mine mule. 

Machines for undercutting the 
coal seams now are available to do 
jobs which formerly had to be done 
by arduous hand-labor. 


Mechanical Marvels 


In Loading Machines 


The number and variety of ma 
chines available for loading coal in 
the mines is surprising They in- 
clude mobile loading machines which 
pick or push the coal on to an ele- 
vating conveyor, or gather it up by 
the motion of ingenious clam-like 


long face. 

The anthracite areas pioneered in 
development of mechanical devices 
to clean coal and prepare it for mar- 
ket. Savings have been attained 
through concentration of prepara 


through many minor improvements 
in the machinery. 

Costs have been reduced also 
through concentration of mining in 
the better reserves of virgin coal, 
postponing major development work 


and avoiding the labor-consuming | industry is one which has not hesi- use of any of the competing fuels, 
es to continue bet- 
tering its services to the consumer. 


task of working in broken ground. 

One step taken by the industry to 
improve its sales methods is the es- 
tablishment of a “merchandising 
school” at Primos, Pa., at the Anthra- 
cite Industries Laboratory. A two- 
week course is offered to coal mer- 
chants and their employes to give 


them the latest information on 
anthracite equipment and _ sales 
methods 


The Primos laboratory constantly 
works on new equipment for the in- 
dustry. 

The revolutionary new principle 
incorporated in automatic stokers 
for heating small homes was devel 
oped in the laboratory. 

Recently the engineers of the lab- 
oratory developed a method by 
which the stoker owner can press 
a button and ignite his stoker fize 
in the basement 

Another typical development is the 
“Kindle-pac” which _ eliminates 
trouble in starting a fire in an auto- 
matic anthracite burner. ‘“Kindle- | 


| pac” is the trade name for a chemi- | 


cally treated substance which makes | 
the kindling of a fire easier 


Valuable Uses Found 
For Anthracite Ash 


The Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh 
also is at work on problems of the 
industry. There research has this 
threefold purpose, points out James 
P. Duffy, of Anthracite Industries, 
Inc.: to find new uses for anthracite, 
to develop new methods for han- 
dling anthracite ash and to develop 
new uses for the ash. | 

The Institute research workers 
have found that anthracite ash, 
properly proportioned with other 
materials, makes an excellent build- 
ing block, a fine insulation board or 
an abrasive soap. It can be made 
into an excellent tile in any of a 
series of beautiful colors ’ @ 

The record shows the anthracite | 
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methods to 
and to broaden the usefulness of its 


Through aggressive development 
of equipment designed to make the ern 
use of anthracite as simple as the 


the industry ho; 
value 
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NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
dining, dancing and entertainment. 


THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 


plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


* 
On the 65th floor of the 
famous R.C..A. Building 


——_—._____ | 














arms; the underground power shovel | 


which braces itself between the roof 
| and floor with a hydraulic jack, 
thrusts its scoop into the pile of 
broken coal, swings around and 
ejects the load into the waiting mine 
car; the duckbill attached to a 
shaker conveyor which shuffles its 
way under the pile of coal; and the 


scraper, dragging the broken coal to 





Chile Chief Source 
Of lodine For U. S. 


In the issue of October 10 
United States News published as Ef- 
ficiency Series No. 38 an article on 
the Chemical Industry. While the 
statements made in that article were 
checked through Government 
sources, K. H. Rockey, president, The 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation, in 
a letter, says some of the statements 
are inaccurate. Mr. Rockey says 

“The paragraph on iodine is inac- 
curate in stating that ‘our require- 
ments largely are obtained from 
California oil well brines.’ According 
to official United States Government 
reports, production of iodine in this 
country during 1937.amounted to 
about 300,000 pounds, some of which 
was exported. Consumption of Chil- 
ean iodine in the United States was 


| substantially in excess of this figure. 


“The figure given for the nitrate 
export tax paid by America to Chile 
the very 
peak of the Chilean nitrate sales to 
the United States—in 1918—Chile’s 
Sales of nitrate to America amounted 
to approximately 1,600,000 tons. The 
export tax paid on this nitrate 
amounted to $12.50 a ton. The total 


consumer—and this was a maximum 
year—amounted to about $20,000,000 
—which is quite a different figure 
from that of a quarter of a billion 
dollars given by your correspondent. 

“Under the reorganization of the 
Chilean nitrate industry in 1933, the 
export tax was removed. No ex- 
port tax has been levied on Chilean 








nitrate since that time and hence 
noe tax is included in the price paid 
by the American consumer. The Chi- 


lean Government takes 25 per cent 
of the profits of the industry, and 
this proportion of the profits is, by 
law, applied to the service of Chile’s 
foreign debt, which is held 
by Americans,” 


largely 


The | 








| tax, therefore, paid by the American | 
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THE CAFE CENTURY — The luxurious night 
club of the new Century... gathering-place 
of distinguished Americans. Music, refresh- 
ment, comfort...a delightful evening! 

















































A ROOMETTE—A comfortable private 
living room by day—a luxurious bed- 
room by night! All personal comforts 





are included ... and its cost is no more 
than that of a regular section. 


Sleep 


HE NEW CENTURY is more than the world’s 
greatest train—it has introduced a whole new 
idea of enjoyable travel. “After-dark” entertain- 
ment, for instance. When dinner’s over, the Café 
Century is transformed into a night club... a 
social spot for talk, music, refreshment. There’s 
luxury on every hand—luxury that makes the 
Century No. | train with discriminating travelers. 
All its accommodations are private, from a room- 
ette (pictured) to an elaborate “bridal suite”... 
each with complete toilet facilities. 

Then there’s the sleep you enjoy on the Century 
... the combined effect of a perfect bed, of alloy Fe 
steel springs and tightlock couplers,and the smooth 
roadbed of the Water Level Route! 

And on the dot of nine — you're there! Fresh 
and fit! It pays to ride the Century. 


in your Private Room 


16 Hours... New York — Chicago 
Ly. New York .. . 6 P.M. 
Lv. Chicago... .. 4 P.M. 


20" CENTURY 
LIMITED 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE...YOU CAN SLEEP 


Tree 9 A.M. 
Ar. New York. ... 9 A.M. 
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FUTURE OF LIBERALISM IN AMERICA AS THE PRESIDENT SEES IT 






Following is the 

an address by Presiden 

velt, Dec. 5, at the Unive 

North Caro Chapel Hill 

N.C 

\HE late Justice Cardozo, of the 
1 Supreme Court, wrote a few years 
ago 

We live in a world of change 
If a body of law were in existence 
adequate for the civilization of to- 
day, it could not meet the demands 
of tomorrow. Society is inconstant 
So long as is inconstant 
there can be no constancy in law 

Law defines a relation not 

always between fixed points, but 


often between points of varying posi- 
tion. . There is change whether 
we will it or not.” 














It is recognition of this philosophy 
that has made the University of 
North Carolina representative of lib- 
eral teaching. And it is my recogni- | 
tion of your recognition of that phil- | 
osophy that brings me so willingly 
to Chapel Hill toda) 

It is a far cry from the days of | 
my first visit to the university, | 


nearly a quarter of a century ago. | 


I came then because my old chief | 
—that great North Carolina liberal, 
Josephus Daniels—told me I should 


a great institution of | 


was 


see for myself 
learning thinking and 
acting in terms of today and tomor- 
row and not in the tradition of yes- 
terday. 

In those days the leadership of the 
nation was in the hands of a great 
President who was seeking to recover 
for our social system ground which 
had been lost under his conservative 
predecessor, and restore some- 
thing of the fighting liberal spirit 
which the nation had gained under 
Theodore Roosevelt 


which 


to 


Says World War Started. 
Era of “Retrogression”’ 


of our national 
when Woodrow 
Wilson was beg to accomplish 
definite improvements in the living 
standards of America, the World War 
not only interrupted his course, but 
laid the foundation for twelve years 
of retrogression. I say this advisedly 
because not progress, but the 
reverse, when a nation goes through 
the madness of the twenties, piling 
up paper profits, hatching all man- 
ner of speculations and coming inev- 
itably to the day when the bubble 
bursts. 

It is only the unthinking liberals 


It seemed 


tragedies 


one 


that just 
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| Success 

It is only the “headline” mentality 
that exags yr d s ue 
objectives of those in Ss on 
whether they be the president of 


Wide World 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
AT CHAPEL HILL 


“We are not only the largest and 
democracy in the 
whole world, but many other democ- 


most powerful 


racies look to us for leadership that 


world democracy may survive.” 





the University of North Carolina or 


the President of the United States, 
who, with Mr. Justice Cardozo, ad- 
mit the fact of chi 





ge and seek to 


t channels, 





guide change into the 
to the greater glory of God and the 


greater good of mankind. 


You undergraduates who see me 
for the first time have read in your 
newspapers and heard on the air 


sno | A Pledge of Continued Acvances—Checks to Progress Always Temporary 
—The Need 


of Definite Objectives and Specific Action to Attain Them 


at the very least 

with Communists, a 
the rich, a breaker of 
traditions. You think of 
perhaps, the inventor of the 
royalist, of the wicked util- 
ities, of the money changers of the 
geemple. You have heard for six years 
hat I was about to plunge the na- 
tion into war, that you and your lit- 
tle brothers would be sent the 
bloody battlefields in Europe, that I 


that I am 
a consorter 


troyer of 






ancient 
as 


economic 


to 


was driving the nation into bank- 
ruptey, that I breakfasted every 
morning on a dish of “grilled mil- 
lionaire.” 


Defeats of Liberalism 
Viewed as Temporary 


Actually, 1am an exceedingly mild- 
mannered person—a practitioner of 
peace, both domestic and foreign, a 
believer in the capitalistic system, 
and for my breakfast a devotee of 
scrambled eggs. You have read that, 
as a result of balloting last Novem- 
ber, the liberal forces in the United 
States are on their way to the ceme 
tery, yet I ask you to remember that 
liberal forces in: the United States 
have often been killed and buried 
with the inevitable result that in 
short order they have come to life 
again, with more strength than they 
had before. 

Itgis also true that other men in 
public life have protested against 
certain forms of economic control 
and that epithets far stronger than 
any I have used have been employed, 
even by Presidents of the United 
States. Those of us who knew Wood- 
row Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt 
and Grover Cleveland could hardly 
call them mollycoddles. 


Cites Bitter Attacks 
On Theodore Roosevelt 


I was reading a letter of Theodore 
toosevelt the other day, written to 
a friend in the spring of 1908, and 
it will, I think, interest and amuse 
you if I quote from it. He was writ- 
ing to a man who was fighting for 
social and political decency on the 
Pacific Coast. He said: 


“Now and then you must feel 








Whether you drive ten mules or ten thoustaanid..there are 


3 DIFFERENT GRADES 
OF PERFORMANCE 


UW pour car 


OU probably own a better car than 

you are driving. That's because your 
car—and every car—has three grades of 
performance. To make sure that you are 
getting all the car you paid for, read these 
facts: 

The farther you advance the spark of a 
modern high compression car, up to the 
point of maximum efficiency, the more 
power you get from gasoline. 

But the motor “knocks” or “pings” 
when the spark is set farther ahead than 
the “anti-knock”’ quality of the gasoline 
permits. 

Judged by the anti-knock quality, there 
are three grades of gasoline: “low grade,” 
“‘regular’’ and gasoline containing 
“Ethyl.” 

That is why your car has a device— 
variously called “distributor adjuster,” 
“Octane Selector,” etc.—for setting the 
spark for each of these three grades of 
gasoline. 

And the performance of your car de- 
pends upon the grade of gas and spark 
setting, as shown below: 


YOU HAVE THESE 3 CHOICES 


Poor performance 


with ‘‘low grade’’ gasoline 


There is no anti-knock fluid (contain- 
ing tetraethy! lead) in “low grade” 
gasoline. Power is lost because the 
spark must be retarded to prevent 
“knock” or “ping.” 


Good performance 
with ‘‘regular’’ gasoline 


Most regular gasoline has in it anti- 
knock fluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead). The spark can be considerably 
advanced for more power without 
“knock” or“ ping.” 








Best performance 
with gasoline containing “ETHYL” 


Gasoline“ with ETHYL 
all-round quality. It has enowgh anti 
knock fluid (containing tetraethyl 
lead) so that the spark can be fu//y ad 
vanced for maximum power and econ- 
omy without “knock” or“ ping.” 


1S highestio 














ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, manufacturer of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies to improve gasoline 


an ogre ¢ downhearted 
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when you see men 
euilty of the most 
who, from some cause or other, 
ceed in escaping punishment, and es- 
pecially when you see hen of 
wealth, of high business, and in a 


sense of high social standing, banded 


atrocious crimes 


suc- 


together against you 
“My dear sir, I want 

that your experience 

experience of all of us who are en 


you to feei 


is simply the 


gaged in this fight There is no 
form of slander and wicked false- 
hood in which the New York papers 
not only those representing the 
lowest type of demagogy, but those 
representing the interests that call 


themselves 
tive, preeminently cuitured, have not 
indulged in as regards myself 
“From all I can gather, tl 
against me, not only in Wa 


preeminentiy conserva- 


e tee 


ll Street 


ree 
not only in the business houses of 
the greatest financiers of New York 


"1UDSs 





also in most of the uptown 
that 


put 
. It is just in these places 
feeling against me has been 
ter. 
“As a matter of fact, I do not care 
a snap of my fingers about I do 
not care whether they think well of 


the 


most bit- 


me or think ill of me, But I do care 
a very great deal to do this work 
without flinching, on the one hand, 


and, on the other. hand, without be 
irritated to a 


coming angered and 
degree that will in any way cause 
me to lose my head. 

“Now, so it is with you and your 
associates. You must keep reason- 
ably good natured; but above all 


things you must not lose heart; and 
you must battle on valiantly, no mat- 
ter what the biggest business men 
may say, no matter what the mob 


+ 





may say, no mat what may be 
sald DV [thal eleme which cnooses 
to regard itself as socially the high- 
est element You are in a fight for 
plain decency, for the plain democ- 
racy of t lain people who believe 
in honesty 1 in fair dealing be- 





the whole 
which I have 
national back- 
to me what he said 
that the American 


f 
il- 


in modern times who knew 
In the 


and with 


let ter 


nation 
read this 


t seem 


first 


ground, i 
in effect wa 
have have, a de 
improvement 


and must 
the 


people 


nite objective for 


The future of President Roosevelt’s liberal policies is at 


Trends in the November elections, when Republicans 


made substantial gains in both houses, brought a wave of 


speculation on the President's future course. 


further reforms? 


a type regarded-in some quarters as drastic? 


| future of liberalism. 


sity of North Carolina, his first since the general elections 


ground. 


| 
stake as a new session of Congress nears. | 
| 
| 
| 


Or will he press for more legislation of 


Now the President himself has stated his views on the 
In an address Dec. 5 at the Univer- 


| in November, he pledged that liberalism, although it may 
| be checked temporarily, will push forward again to new 


Because of widespread discussion of effects of the elec- 
tions on the President's policies, The United States News 
presents his address in full text on this page and the next. 


Will he avoid 








tween man and man. Do not get dis- # 
heartened: and keep up the fight.” 
Theodore Roosevelt, born of an 
old New York family, Southern on 
his mother’s side, trained as a young 
man on our Western frontiers, 
perhaps the first American President 


was 


of government, for the impfove- 
ment of social and economic condi- 
tions; second, that these objectives 
must be carried out by definite ac- 
tion, and, third, that in the attain- 
ing of them, the President and the 
government and the people as a 


+ whole must have two essential qual- 
ities—first, a sense of proportion and 
perspective, and, second, good will 
and a sense of humor. 

Almost every crisis of our history 
since 1789 has become a crisis be- 
cause of a lack on the part of lead- 
ers or on the part of the people 
themselves, or both, of somé of these 
essentials. 

The very birth of the Democratie 
party, at a time when President 
Washington publicly expressed the 
hope that the nation could be run 
without parties, was due to the simple 
fact that the Government itself was 
dominated by the great commercial 
and shipping interests of the sea- 
board. and failed to give recognition 
to the needs and the desires of the 
masses of the inhabitants of the 
original thirteen States who did not 
subscribe to the theory that birth, 
wealth or political position could 
give to the possessors of these quali- 
fications the sole right to govern. 
Hence the Democratic party. 

A generation later a Government 
dominated by the other extreme— 
the plainer people from the back 
country, from the Piedmont and the 


Slopes of the Alleghanies, paying 
scant attention to the shipowners 
of the seaboard, drove our nation 


into the second war against Great 
Britain. And here in the South it 
is worth remembering that the first 
Suggestion of secession from the 
Union was proposed by delegates 
from the New England states in the 
Hartford convention in 1814. 

In both cases tolerance and the 
national point of view were absent. 
Another generation went by and it 
was the same lack of tolerance, the 
same lack of a national point of 
view, which brought about a war 
which was not inevitable—the War 
Between the States. 

The scene changed and the nation 
was confronted not by a sectional 
difference but by a struggle for eco- 





[Continued on Page 11.] 














NoT HOW 
BUT LIGHT, 
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Don’t be fooled by what the scales say about 


lightness. There are a lot of ways to save weight, 


and some of them don’t pan out very well in the 


cold light of operating experience. 


The road to 


lightness is no place for sissies. 


Here is a sensible way to look 
question of light weight: Take a 


at the whole 


metal that is 


naturally light; then give it great strength by 


alloying. Isn’t it pretty obvious that you won't 


have to cut corners and skimp on metal in order 


to get the weight down? 


That’s exactly the principle on which the de- 


pendability and the downright safety of Aluminum 








LIGHT 











construction are based. This principle is recognized 


by the most skillful designers in industry; trucks 


and trains, buses and automobile pistons, planes 


and locomotive 


side rods, 


are built of Alcoa 


Aluminum Alloys in this way to be light and safe. 


Go light, make moving parts and structures 


move more efficiently. 


But do not compro- 


mise with safety. Aluminum is the SAFE way 
to lightness. ALUminum Company or AMERICA, 


2106 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





ALCOA : ALUMINUM 
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OUR CHANGING DEMOCRACY: 
MR. ROOSEVELTS PHILOSOPHY 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


nomic and social yntrol—a _ period 
which saw the control of our nation- 
al Government by groups of in- 
dividuals who, owning their Govern- 
ment through owning vast financial 
power, used the plea of develop- 
ment of our national resources that 
they might feather their own nests. 

In the lifetime of people who 
are still with us there were men who, 
we must admit, had courage and 
vision, who pushed railroads across 
the plains, opened mines, dammed 
rivers, created vast aggregations of 
capital, and left in their wake vast 
aggregations of national and State 
and local political power. In a sense, 
those were glorious days, because 
the wide-open spaces were open 0 
those native Americans and those 
who were flocking hither from 
centers of Europe to find work 
new fields. 

A current author emphasizes the 
perfection of life that surrounded 
our population half a century ago. 


He draws a picture of the complete | 
lack of any restraints on any indi- | 
vidual and infers that every Ameri- | 


can of those days, no matter what 
part of the country he or she lived 
in, lived in a Utopia of work and 
play to which we should seek an 
immediate return. 

A few days 
talked with an 
have known for ten years. 
what might be called an 
ioned Southern conservative. We 
got to “reminiscing” about the old 
days when I first lived in Georgia 


How the “Old Days” 
Compare With Present 


ago in Georgia, I 
old friend whom I 
He was 
old-fash- 


He reminded me of the days when 
cotton was selling at five cents a 
pound, and, while he admitted that 
the ramifications of our Federal! leg- 
islation, and especially of court de- 
cisions during the last six years, 
were somewhat beyond him, he al- 


lowed that some principle of crop ! 


+ control—cotton and 


the | 


in | 


tobacco—decid- + 
ed on by a majority of the farmers 
themselves, was tl tic 


prevent the 


1e most democrat 


way to return of five- 


cent cotton 

He reminded me of two little 
in Warm Springs, Ga.—banks in 
whieh many thousands of dollars of 
local savings had been 
of the failure of both of these banks 
and the loss of the savings, and of 
the fact today that deposits in the 
banks of the United States are 
and he remarked, “I hope that that 
type of liberal legislation will be 
repealed.’ 


Danks 


deposited 


sale, 


not 


He reminded me of the white men 
and Negroes who never saw, as the 
heads of families, $100 in cash the 
whole year round. He reminded me 
of the days of 1932 when the States 
of the Union were going broke and 
losing their credit because the whole 
burden of the relief of the starving 
was placed on their shoulders, with- 
out the contribution of one dollar 
from the Federal Government. He 
reminded me of the complete lack | 
of any social security program, of 
the days when a home builder was 
charged 15 and 20 per cent to borrow | 
the money to build his house, of the 
days when slum clearance was a 
beautiful ideal on paper, and no- 
where else. 


Finds ‘“‘New Spirit 
Abroad in Land” 


And when he left he said: “Young 
man, I don’t know the United States 
the way you do, but I know this sec- 
tion of the nation pretty well. I 
don’t understand the actual working 
out of all these new-fangled things 
that the Government has heen start- 
ing in these last six years. ButI know 
this section of the country, and I 
want to tell you that there is a new 
spirit abroad in the land 

“IT am not talking just about the 
fact that there more buying 
power, that houses are painted that 
were never painted before, that our 
banks are safe, that our roads and 


1S 





“Solidarity” Plan for Americas: 
What Form Should It Take? 


By ESTELLE STERNBERGER 
[Continued From Page 4.] 

for the simultaneous reduction of 

armaments by governments through 

a world conference. 

The adoption of this resolution, 
will, I believe, save our country from 
the charge and suspicion that our 
ultimate aim is to take over all of 
the American Republics. I consider 
dangerous the several proposals that 
the European powers transfer to the 
United States their weekly fortified 
islands in the Western Hemisphere, 
in exchange for their World War 
debts to our Government or through 
sale. 

As my resolution indicates, I prefer 
to have the 21 American Republics, 
and possibly Canada, exchange in- 
formation on plans for defending the 
Western Hemisphere. I do not be- 
lieve that the governments of the 
Western Hemisphere are ready to 
merge their fighting forces into a 
permanent Pan-American Police. 

I believe your third question is an- 
swered by my resolution which leaves 
to the Republics the determination 
of what shall be done in the face 
of a threatening situation. The par- 


ticipation of the several governments 
in a Commission for Defense Plan- | 
ning will make it possible for the 


American governments evolve 


some satisfactory plan 


to 





Frederic R. Coudert 


New York City; Former Special As- 
sistant Attorney General of the 
United States; Former Legal Ad- 
viser to the British Embassy, Au- 
thority on Law and International 
Relations, 


answers: 
DO NOT think the time has arrived 
for any definite form of defense 
for this hemisphere against possible 


infractions of the time-honored and | 


cardinal policy of the United States 
termed “The Monroe Doctrine.” 

T do not think that we should form 
any permanent solidarity 
force at the present time, but we 
should remain in closest contact wit 
the other nations of the Continent in | 
order to be informed to 
measures they are taking to defend 
their own integrity. And I see no ob- 
jections, but rather advantage, in 
communications with the military 
authorities in Washington and with | 
these other States as to preparedness 
to meet emergencies. In my opinion, 
this should be done, and could be 
done, without formal treaties of any 
kind. 

The possibility of a common dan- 
ger of the importation of European 
war quarrels or ambitions on this | 


as 





military | 


what | 


Continent should be sufficient incen--} 
tive to the nations of America to 
work in unison under the leadership 


| of Washington. 


schools are better. 
ing about is that 
n my section of the country 

that we are ‘going places.’ ” 
se two going places,” 
to be an essential in modern 


all of our young 


words, 


zation 

represent the 
young people 
rica life never 
that there are better days 
ahead than ever before, that oppor- 
tunit to find a way of life, to earn 
a living, to raise a family in comfort 
and security, are better today and 
will be better tomorrow 


1e part of the of 


Al 


static, 


that 


1¢ 


ties 


Democratic System 
Held Best for America 


“There may be those in the world 
who believe that a regimented peo- 
ple, whose every thought and action 
is directed by one man, may give 
some people a type of security which 
is pleasing to them. But whatever 
conviction I have, none is stronger 
than my abiding belief that the se- 
curity and well-being of the Ameri- 
can people can best be served by 


What I am talk- | 


conviction on | 


remains | 





the democratic processes which have | 


made this country strong and great. 

The future, however, rests not on 
chance alone, not on mere conserva- 
tism, mere smugness, mere fatal- 
ism, but on the affirmative action 
which we take in America. What 
America does or fails to do in the 
next few years has a far greater 
bearing and influence on the history 
of the human race for centuries to 
come than most of us who are here 
today can ever conceive 

We are not only 
most powerful democracy 


in the 


the largest and 


whole world, but many other democ- | 


racies look to us for leadership that 
world democracy may survive. I am 


speaking not of the external poli- | 


cies of the United States. They are 
exerted on the side of peace and they 


are exerted more strongly than ever | 


before toward 
of democracies 
ance of peace 

What I would emphasize is the 
maintenance of successful democracy 
at home Necessarily, democratic 
methods within a nation’s life entail 
change—the kind of change through 


through the assur- 


local processes described by Mr. Jus- | 
tice Cardozo—the kind of change to | 


meet new social and economic needs 
through recognized processes of gov- 
ernment. 

Because we live in an era of ac- 
celeration, we can no longer trust 
tc the evolution of future decades 
to meet these new problems. They 


the self-preservation | 





rise before us today and thev must 
be met today. 


That is why the younger genera- 


tion means so much in our current 


The United States News 


affairs. They are part of the picture 
in their 


walt 
age. 


twenties without having to self so greatly with 


until they have passed middle €ratio1 ‘ t does 


That is why I am happy and proud 


ome an alumnus of the Unie 
of North Carolina, 


u 


— 


typifying, 


j American liberal thought 
1rough American action 











WITH REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


RHYTHMIC RIDE 


MERICA’S newest low-priced car is the new Olds Sixty— 
priced right down in the low-price field. And what 4 
whale of a car this is for the money! The new Sixty is every 
inch an Oldsmobile, with all of the styling, performance 
and quality that the Oldsmobile name implies. And, like the 
stunning new Olds Seventy and Eighty, it gives you Quadri- 
Coil Springing, 4-Way Stabilization and Knee - Action 
Wheels—in short, the sensational new Rhythmic Ride! Come 
in, compare cars and check prices. We'd like the chance 
to prove that—for value—“This Year It’s Oldsimobile!” 
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AMERICAS NEWEST LOW-PRICED CAR 











SEE YOUR NEAREST OLDSMOBILE DEALER 

















Copyright 1938, Liccerr & Myers Toaacco Co. 


..~ the blend that can’t be copied 
. «+ @ HAPPY COMBINATION of the 
world’s best cigaretté tobaccos 


All through the year 
and all around the clock Chesterfield’s 
milder better taste gives millions 
MORE PLEASURE 


At Christmas time send these plea- 
sure-giving cartons of Chesterfields— 
packaged in gay holiday colors—wel- 
comed by smokers everywhere. 


You'll find Chesterfields a better ciga- 
rette because of what they give you—more 
smoking pleasure than any cigarette you 
ever tried—the right combination of mild 
ripe home-grown and aromatic Turkish 
tobaccos rolled in pure cigarette paper. 
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Following is the full text of a 
“platform” for 1939, adopted by 
the Congress American In- 
dustry Dec. 8 in New York as a 
guide to its members The Con- 
gress is conducted the Na- 
tional Association Manufac- 
turers. 


oj 


by 
oy 


The United States is nearing the 
end of nine years of sharply arrested 
development in its economic life. 

Never before in our history has so 
long a period passed without record- 
ing a new high point in industrial 
production and individual  well- 
being. It has been a period of 
trial and difficulty for even the most 
favored among us; of distress and 
anxiety for the less fortunate. Enter- 
prise has been discouraged, the flow 
of new capital reduced and employ- 
ment vetarded; the resulting depres- 
sion has borne down heavily on the 
typical American 

Today there are still far 
employable men and women 
want work and cannot find it 


family 


too many 
who 


Recovery and Jobs, 


The Concern of Industry 


The first concern of business con- 
tinues to be recovery and jobs. 

There is an enormous pent-up de- 
mand which, if met, would provide 
jobs, raise living standards and in- 
crease security for the citizen against 
individual misfortune 

America’s progress depends upon 
a united effort of industry, commerce, 
agriculture and labor in cooperation 
with Government. 

All of these groups have made mis- 
takes, and we in industry admit our 
Share. All have learned that there 
3s a true harmony of interest between 
them, and there is a growing de- 
mand for intelligent teamwork. If 
these groups work together for fu- 
ture progress more jobs and better 
living can be provided for the 30.- 
000,000 American families 
1. What Has Made America’s Progress 

in the Past? 

This country’s 
achieving 


past progress in 
the world’s highest living 
Standards for people been 
upon three fundamental American 
principles: Religious and other in- 
dividual liberties; representative 
political democracy; private enter- 
prise. 

Experience as well as present-day 
Observations in many lands show 
that when one of these fundamen- 
tals is attacked the other two also 
are threatened. Political rights, in- 
tellectual liberty and religious free- 
dom are inevitably bound up with 
the preservation of private enter- 
prise and economic opportunity. 


its has 


Individual Enterprise 
Achieved Prosperity 

Our very existence as an independ- 
ent nation may be traced to the 
Spirit of individual enterprise shown 
in colonial times. No combination of 
privileged interests, no economic dic- 
tatorship by government authority 
produced our past progress. It was 
achieved only through conditions 
which encouraged the individual] to 
think, to work, to save, to invest, 
to invent, to take risks, to carry 
on the rivalries of wholesome com- 
petition. Any program of dictated 
economy would be a reversal of the 
American experience and tradition. 

America’s main problem+today is 
how to apply these time-tested prin- 
ciples and institutions to the con- 
ditions and requirements of present- 
day society. 

This task is not the special con- 
cern of any one group, but is a na- 
tional problem. Failure to solve it 
involves living on the nation’s fat 
and causes a continued decline in 
living standards. We have already 
followed this course too long. 

2. What Industry Suggests for Amer- 
ica’s Future. 

While recognizing the necessity of 
unemployment relief, the primary ob- 
ligation is to create healthy business 
by eliminating the causes of unem 
ployment. 

Desire for healthy business is not 
alone the interest of industry but is 
likewise the vital concern of every 
owner of a lot, a home, a farm; the 
niillions of industrial workers and 
all others who perform services, and 
who togetner receive 85 per cent of 
tne national income; 64,000,000 hold- 
ers of life insurance policies, since 
these are backed up largely by in- 
vestments in private business; 44,- 
000.000 savings depositors: 10,000,000 
individual stockholders in American 
companies; 6,000,000 investors in 
building and loan associations 


Nine-point Program 
Offered by Industry 


Industry pledges its best efforts in 
this national endeavor, including de- 
tailed review of its own operations 
and policies, and full recognition of 
its social responsibilities. 

Industry’s program includes 
cific suggestions with respect 

I. Business responsibility. 

II. Labor relations. 

III. Tools for more jobs. 

IV. Purchasing power. 

V. Regulation versus control of 
cies contribute to understanding, pro- 


spe- 
to: 


THE “PLATFORM” OF AMERICAN BUSINESS FOR 1939 


An Offer of Cooperation With Government—Need of Individual Enterprise 


—An Acceptance of Regulation, But Rejection 


manufacturing enterprise 
VI. Taxes. 
VII. Government economy. 
VIII. Government competition. 
IX. Foreign trade. 
Business men generally 


are aware 


+ for work performed, 


that their human responsibilities in- | 


clude the operation of business with 
regard for the best interests of cus- 
tomers, employes and stockholders, 
and with recognition at all times of 
the rights of the public. Such poli- 


saving machinery; 


where they can be fairly applied as 
a reward for individual or group ac- 
complishment; to maintain good 
working conditions. 

Constant improvement of the 
methods of production creates jobs. 
Industrial management should en- 
Geavor to cushion the effects on in- 
dividual employes of the introduc- 
tion of new processes and labor- 
management and 





employes. 


competition. 





The Congress of American Industry, conducted annually 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, largest or- 
ganized industrial employers’ group in the nation, has 
adopted a 1939 “Program for American Progress.” 
Congress represents 42,000 manufacturers, with 5,000,000 


Especial significance is attached to the program for next 
year, adopted last week in New York City, because of its 
conciliatory attitude toward governmental reforms and 
stress on cooperation between Government and business. 

Then, too, the program is hailed as noteworthy because 
it is concerned with broad principles rather than contro- 
versial details which might becloud fundamental objectives. 

Principal plans of the manufacturers’ platform for re- 
covery deal with labor relations, business responsibility, pur- 
chasing power, tools for more jobs, regulation versus control, 
Governmnt economy, taxes, foreign trade and Government 


Viewing it as one of the most outstanding declarations of 
policy ever enunciated by private enterprise, The United 
States News presents herewith the full text of the 1939 
“Program for American Progress.” 


The 








mote harmony and thus tend to in- + 


crease jobs and raise living stand- 
ards. Industrial management should 
therefore: 

1. Interest itself 
economic and social needs of the 
times, present suggestions to meet 
the problems involved and tell the 
story of industry’s views and accom- 
plishments to the public. 

2. Publish frequently simple and 
informative statements concerning 
financial and other operations, in or- 
der to interest both employes and 
stockholders more directly in com- 
pany problems and operations. 

3. Consistently maintain quality 


actively in the 


standards, develop and improve prod- 


| ucts offered by means of market re- 


| and cooperation of associations 


{ 


search, technical research and ex- 
perimentation; make price adjust- 
ments as rapidly as improved manu- 
facturing processes and other econo- 
mies will permit without injustice or 


injury to employes, creditors and 
owners, including stockholders. 
4. So manage its financial, inven- 


tory and customer credit policies as 
to effect the maximum volume of 
production, distribution and employ- 
ment that can be maintained con- 
tinuously 

5. Maintain sound relations with 
its employes as set forth in the fol- 
lowing section of this program. 

6. Conduct its business so that it 
is at all times a desirable citizen of 
the local community in which it op- 
erates. 

7. Encourage effective functioning 
to 
consider community, state and na- 
tional problems. 


Labor Relations 


Industry recognizes mutually satis- 
factory labor relationships as an es- 
sential to industrial efficiency and 
to the providing of more jobs and 
better living. 

Industrial management recognizes 
that employes who wish to bargain 
collectively are entitled to do so, in 
whatever form they determine, 
through their own freely chosen 
representatives, and without intimi- 
dation or restraint from any source. 

The disturbed labor relations which 
have existed during the past few 
years are a major obstacle to re- 
covery. Industry pledges its full co- 
operation in whatever changes may 
be necessary to correct these con- 
ditions. 


Summary of Policies 


Toward Employes 


In order to promote mutually satis- 
factory labor relations which will in- 
crease production and provide more 
jobs, we urge employers to maintain 
a well-defined labor policy suitable 
the conditions of the company, 
and industry; to provide 
opportunity for free interc 
ideas betw *n management and em- 
ployes on all matters of common in- 
terest, adequate opportunity for 
prompt consideration and adjust- 
ment of complaints and fair wages 


to 
community 





with incentives ¢ densome upon all busines it 





labor should cooperate in using every | 
practicable means to provide con- | 


tinuity of employment, and should 
study the annual wage of employes 
in relation to their hourly earnings 
and the number of days per year 
the plant operates, including care- 
ful consideration of the effect of 
hourly rates upon continuity of em- 
ployment and income. 


il 


Tools for More Jobs 

The tools and machinery to work 
with must be bought with savings. 
On the average there is an invest- 
ment in manufacturing of $6,500 
back of each worker. For over 100 
years in our American system of pri- 
vate enterprise the major source of 
such funds has been savings of busi- 
ness, and the source of next impor- 
tance has been savings of individuals. 

These investments have made 
men's efforts vastly more productive, 
by furnishing the aids which science, 
invention and engineering have 
made possible, through better tools 
and power equipment. Such tools 
and equipment constitute a substan- 
tial part of the privately-owned 
wealth of the nation. 


| and services. 


Saving and investment constitute | 


the keystone to private enterprise. 
Anything that controls or 
these processes will eventually con- 
trol and limit private ownership and 
use of property and will fix the un- 
derlying characteristics of our Amer- 
ican life, including all aspects of 
personal liberty. 


Larger Investments 


in Business Needed 


Since 1930 the total volume of sav- 
ings and credit invested in business 
has been only a fraction of that 


limits | 


| competitors, 


needed to provide capital facilities | 


which couid either maintain employ- 
ment and living standards or in- 
crease them for an increasing popu- 
lation. The deficiency created has 
in large measure been caused by dis- 
couragement and impediments to 
new enterprise created by public pol- 
icies and legislative enactments. It 
is essential for sustained recovery 
that investment of savings in private 
enterprise be greatly increased and 
maintained. 

Though designed for the protec- 
tion of investors through correction 
of abuses in the creation, issuance 
and subsequent trading in corporate 
securities, yet both the Securities Act 


| of 1933 and the Securities Exchange 


change of | 


Act of 1934 include provisions which 
are unnecessarily severe. Also the 
cost and time-consuming require- 
ments for compliance with the provi- 
sions of these statutes are greater 
than necessary for the protection of 
investors. 

Since the enactment of these laws 
there can be little question but that 


should 
be emphasized that they bear down 
with special weight upon small and 
marginal enterprises, the importance 
of which in our American economy 
needs no argument. Repressive pro- 
visions of these statutes should be 
moderated without impairment of 
their essential regulatory functions. 

Job-making capital investments 
have been discouraged also in re- 
cent years by Government policies 
which create fear of inflation. Such 
fear would be dispelled by: Definite 
and dependable currency standards 
which permit industry to plan 
ahead; pubiic debt levels not so high 
as to constitute a threat to currency 
Stability, impose undue burden on 
the taxpayer, or pile up excessive ob- 
ligations for future generations to 
pay; immediate, genuine and deter- 
mined steps toward a complete bal- 
ancing of the national budget. 

IV 
Purchasing Power 

Purchasing power for the individ- 
ual means the amount of goods and 
services he can buy with his money. 
The nation’s problem is to increase 
purchasing power—particularly that 
of those who have the_ smallest 
amount of it—but the question is 
how to do it. 

We know that the greatest advance 
in living standards has occurred 
when production was constantly in- 
creasing. The lesson of history 
that purchasing power of the popu- 
lation is determined by the total vol- 
ume of production and distribution 
of goods and services and that our 
future standard of living depends 
upon the volume of our future pro 
Cuction. 

Schemes to create purchasing 
power by artificial redistribution of 
wealth do not increase production 
and consequently do not bring about 
increased employment. On the con- 
trary, they drive capital into hiding, 
destroy the spirit of enterprise, and 
reduce the volume of employment. 

Producing more for constantly 
widening consumption is the only 
sound form of wealth distribution. 


iu 


is 


—+ 








Attempts to manipulaté the pur- |} 


chasing power of money without re- 
gard to the volume of production will 
not improve the standard of living. 

Sound prosperity for farm and fac- 


tory can exist only when equitable | 


price relationships bring about maxi- 
mum exchange of their goods and 
Services. 


V 


Regulation vs. Control of 
Manufacturing Enterprise 
Regulation, for the public good, of 
certain aspects of private enterprise 
is recognized by all as an essential 
function of Government. Govern- 
ment should not, however, either 
operate or directly control the fa- 
cilities of private business engaged 
in production or exchange of goods 
Regulation and con- 
trol are inherently different. 
Regulation functions from the out- 
side, fixes in advance the rules 
of conduct, and should deal imparti- 
ally with all. Control penetrates into 
the interior and becomes a part of 
managerial authority. When Gov- 
ernment control enters, the effec- 
tiveness of private management is 
impaired if not destroyed. 
Regulation of manufacturing en- 


terprise should be confined to in- 
suring freedom of fair and open 
competition, together with protec- 


tion of the rights of others whether 
employes, employers 
consumers, or the public. 

Wherever regulation of manufac- 
turing enterprise is imposed by Gov- 
ernment it should be embodied in 
specific statutes and administered, 
insofar as is possible, by the estab- 
lished executive departments of Gov- 
ernment. 

Any necessary 


Special agencies 


| should be given a minimum of ad- 


they have had a substantial effect | 


in holding down to the present sub- 
normal level the aggregate volume 
of new corporate securities issued 
and offered for sale to the public. 


ministrative latitude and should be 
required to exercise such administra- 
tive discretion by the issuance and 
advance publication of specific regu- 
lations, with opportunity for public 
hearings thereon. 

Regulations issued by such special 
agencies and the administrative rul- 
ings of both executive departments 
and special agencies should be sub- 
ject to adequate judicial review of 
the law and the facts by the estab- 
lished judicial departments of the 
Government. 

Government should not attempt by 
compulsion or inducement to con- 
trol the kind or quantity of goods 
and services to be produced and dis 
tributed to the people, beyond mea- 
sures required to insure fair, free 
and open competition and to protect 
the public health. Any such control 
will lead inevitably to the destruc- 
tion of private enterprise and the 
rise Of some form of State-controlled 


While these enactments are bur- | enterprise, 


of Federal Control 
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should be encouraged by every 
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inean 
Preparedness for 
National Defense 


VI. + structed to compete with its own American industry is opposed to 
citizens in the production and dis- | war and appeals for international 
Taxes | tribution of the things used by the | peace, which is the indispensable 

It has been a familiar experience | people. cendition of civilized progress. 
for American families for the last Government business will invaria- American manufacturers realize 
nine years to cut down household bly destroy private business when in hat, in addition to the moral issues 
expenditures. While family budgets competition with it. Private enter- involved, war results in losses in hue 
have thus been curtailed, Govern- | prise cannot compete successfully | man lives and injuries which are ir- 


ment budgets have expanded in spec- 


manner. 
mounting 


tacular 


The tax burden 


has | 


with enterprise carried on by 
ernment. In the final analysis def 
cits when created by Government e1 





Harris & Ewing 


CHARLES R. HOOK 
Delivering the keynote speech at the annual Congress of American 


Gov- 


i- 
1 








reparable. Any apparent profits due 
to War are more than wiped out by 
resulting depressions and overwhelm- 
ing debt loans. Industry likewise op- 
poses war because wars have tended 
to destroy representative government 
and protection of individual and ml- 
nority rights 

Industry always supported 
sound preparedness policies genu- 
inely the protection of 
the American people. Because of the 
costs involved, strict economy should 
be practiced in making necessary 
armament expenditures. 

Activity resulting from armament 
expenditures can only be temporary, 
creates artificial prosperity, and is 
thus less desirable from every view- 
point than prosperity arising out of 
production of goods which improve 
living standards. 

The primary purpose of our arse- 
hals and navy yards to provide 
the peacetime requirements of our 
Army and Navy for production and 
repair, and to constitute the labora- 
tories for developing the techniques 
of national defense. They were 
neither conceived nor intended to 
supply the major portion of the mili- 
tary requirements of the country in 
periods of active warfare. 

This national policy lays upon 
American industry the burden of pro- 
ducing the requirements for national 
defense. 


has 


necessary for 
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Looking Forward 


Industry, called by the National Association of Manufacturers, The princes and policies pre- 
Charles R. Hook, president of the NAM and president of the omnes wl _ heehee if pus into 
American Roliing Mill Company, said that it was his belief that oo nurs ane : imnish incentives te 
the public had swung from favoring Government “control” to mgs + SRE RSET and pro- 
“free” enterprise. vide jobs, thereby ending the nine~ 
year interruption of progress toward 
better living. 

meant that the self-supporting per- + terprise are always paid by the tax- The removal of existing obstacles 
son has had to turn over an ever- | payer aS & JOD for Government, labor, agri- 
larger portion of the proceeds of his | If and when public enterprise is culture, commerce and industry, re= 

labor to meet the expense of Govern- | undertaken, the field in which it is to quiring the best efforts of all. 
ment. The cost of unemployment | operate should be clearly defined anc Out of such common effort reborn 
relief is a load on all employed per- | shut off from the area in which pri- confidence would create opportunity 
sons who must divert part of their , vate enterprise functions ad private enterprise to make jobs 
own income to support the unem- Continuing and increasing Govern- | 10° men and women now carried on 
ployed. ment competition with private en- Telief rolls Rigor . sound human 

Each dollar paid by the people in | ferprise is a major deterrent to the waais would vee laid for tapering off 
taxes is a dollar Hal from | flow of job-creating capital into busi- Government expenditures and reliev- 
their individual purchasing power. | "ss. ing rw ividuals and business of back- 
Taxes add to the cost of what is IX breaking tax burdens. The removal 

. : : d of obstacles to the creation of more 
bought, reauce the volume of sales sales: Seal bebe lieder io san. nae 
and production and lessen the in- Foreign Trade ae re we “ oe ae : N > 

: : ; “ real tion which challenges the heart and 
centive for capital to invest. | Although national progress is to mind of American industry. 

We believe that the Government | some extent affected by international America was founded by men and 
itself should consider the advisability | factors beyond our control, this is women deeply influenced by the prin- 
of lowering tax rates as a means Of | Jess true of the United States than ciples of religion and freedom. We 
increasing tax receipts. The psycho- | of most of the other principal na- commend to those who comprise 
logical and economic effects would | tions. We believe that all foreign | American industry today re-dedica- 
be to give industry and its customers | trade and _ tariff policies should be tion to the faith of our fathers and 
a “go ahead” signal, thus promoting | yelated to the needs of the home to the principles which underlie the 
industrial production and distribu- | economy wtih the objective of pro American competitive economic sys- 


tion and consequently raising Gov- 


ernment income. 


We recommend the creation of a 
non-partisan representative commit- 
tee to study the whole tax problem 
complete 
and 
of na- 


and make suggestions for 
scientific revision, clarification 
Simplification of all forms 
tional, State and local taxes. 


lowering living’standards. 


We recognize the value of accurate 

and believe | 
should be 
in prepar- 
thus 
understand 
the operations of his Government. 

advocate widespread adoption 
of the spirit as well as of the letter 
of the civil 
selection of Government employes, as 
ing both efficiency 


accounting by industry 
that the same standards 
pursued by Government 
ing its own financial reports, 
enabling the citi 


izen to 


We 


service system in 


a means of promot 
and economy. 


Manufacturers should never over- 
of 
the private enterprise system in con- 
Stantly improving 


look the fundamental processes 


production, 


the 


low- 


| tecting the standard of 
American people, particularly 
the workers and farmers 


that 





living of th 


e 


ol 


tem, without which our spiritual 
freedom and our material progress 
cannot be maintained. 
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Government Economy 

Useful and necessary expenditures / F ASTER 
by Government must always be pro- than last season to Southeastern 
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West Coast 
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ering costs and passing as much as 
practicable of these benefits to the 
public through lower prices. We be- 
lieve it is equally important for Gov- 


ernment to improve the efficiency of 


its services and lower the cost of 
Government to the public. This proc- 


ess in Government, as well as in 
business, is vitally necessary to re- 
covery. 


Vill 


Government Competition 
The function of the Government is 
primarily political, not economic. It 


{ was neither conceived nor con- | 


The smoothest-riding train to Florida. One 
night out. All-Pullman—no extra fare. Newly 
decorated sleeping cars, club car, library-lounge 
car. Seaboard dining car service. Leave Wash- 
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“The Yeas and Nays” 


Letters oj comment 
invited. Those 
publication, and 
desire to 
attached 


Editor's Note: 
and suggestion are 
not intended «for 
which 
have only their initials 
published, should be 
Even if initials only are to be printed, 
letters be signed and address 
given. 


those to writers 
if 
so marked. 


must 
Effects of Crop Control 


Sir:—The  blundering Secretary 
Wallace and his theory-farmers in Wash- 


of 
ington, by restricting corn growing acre- 
age in Iowa and the corn belt, has shiited 
corn and hog production to the South 
Southwest restricted cotton 
Thus, the corn 


and where 
acreage is being utilized. 
belt farmers are the goat. 

The cotton has re- 
sulted in 
cotton, 
result, 

In Des Moines, Dec. 16 and 17, a meet- 
ing will be held under supervision of 
“the high command” to go over the new 
AAA program for 1939. This meeting 
promises to be crowded with AAA ad- 
ministrators from all sections of the ag- 
ricultural districts. Have the people lost 
their reason? It would seem so, based 
upon the activities of all New Deal ex- 
periments. ROBERT N. CARSON 
Davenport, Iowa 


control acreage 
losing the foreign markets for 
and cotton is being raised, as a 
in foreign countries. 


x~* * 


Depression Cycles Analyzed 


Sir:—When business conditions are 
good, bank deposits increase. The bet- 
ter the conditions, the faster deposits in- 
crease. When deposits increase, the 
banks are forced to increase their loans 
proportionately. In other words, the 
total volume of borrowing, public or pri- 
vate or both, must exceed the total 
volume of repayments made on existing 
debts. 

This means that the total national 
debt must increase continually. When 
the total debt climbs too high, business 
will suffer and some debts will have to 
be liquidated; the total volume of bor- 
rowing must drop below the total vol- 
ume of repayments made on _ debts. 
Then a large percentage of the national 
income will be applied to debt payment, 
which means less buying When this 
happens, business slackens, leading to 
unemployment. This is why we have 
alternate periods of depression and 
prosperity. 

The Hoover Administration was un- 
able to cope with this condition, and I 
am satisfied that the present Adminis- 
ration will be equally helpless. To dis- 
continue borrowing and spending will 
precipitate a depression. 

This has been demonstrated in the 
past year. On the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment cannot continue to borrow in- 
definitely, although it may be possible to 
continue, as at present, until the 1940 
election, and then blame the next Ad- 
ministration for the ensuing depression 
Salida, Calif R. F. BORCHARDT. 
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Oil From Mexico 


Sir:—Without pretense of being more 
than fairly-well grounded, perhaps, in 
the technical intricacies of the oi] in- 
dustry. it does seem to one, neverthe- 
less, that a point mentioned in The 
United States News’ article, “Mexico's 
Payment for Seized Farm Land,” invites 
dissenting statement. That that, as 
some editors contend, “importation of 
Mexican crude oil into the United States, 
where it would bring profit to American 
industry, ... would not disturb producers 
in this country.” (Editor's note: This 
article was a symposium of the views 
of the nation’s editors on the Mexican 
oil 


1S 


question.) 

That this would be a in the 
disturbance of the price structure, at 
least, and create conditions in that de- 
partment of the industry troublesome, 
if not distinctly damaging, to domestic 
producers, recently indicated in 
Texas. Mexico was allowed to ship into 
Texas for refining a part of the crude 
that came into its possession at low 
cost, the aftermath of the confis- 
cation of the American oil properties by 
decree of the President-dictator, Gen- 
eral Cardenas. 


factor 


was 


as 


Almost immediately after the receipt 
of the first shipments to Houston, do- 
m.estic suffered a 25-cent 
per barrel cut, causing a direct loss of 
income to all producers, both large and 
small, well creating an implied 
threat further proration re- 
strictions. R. H. M. 


Cranford, N. J. 


crude prices 


as as 


to extenu 


x «* * 
Why Rearmament? 

Sir:—Why all this sudden acquiescence 
in the Administration idea of the necés- 
sity of doubling or trebling American 
armament, naval and military? 

Mr. Roosevelt doesn't get done tell- 
ing us of the danger of an armament 
race till he starts to put us right in line 
for it. And that in the face of a rising 
indebtedness beyond that of any other 
time in our history, besides taxes almost 
impossible to bear if industry is expected 
to operate and furnish jobs to millions 
now out of work or employed on Gov- 
ernment operations that are nonproduc- 
tive in so far as increasing real wealth 
is concerned 

There (the 
that people are at long 
to be fed up on pump-priming of 
usual kind. so now the Starry Banner 
being waved and we are to have a new 
variety under the name of Patriotism in 
preparedness 


are late election?) 


last 


Signs 
beginning 
the 
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TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


I am only a 74 year-old ex-teacher 
Fither we teachers did a poor job or we 
worked with poor timber, 


seen men and women 


for never in 


my life have I so 


ready to fall for any fallacy that seems 


to have a little plausibility in it, as now 

Does anybody 
stampeded into the World War 
the Starry Banner and 
into doing we 
bogey 


remember how we were 


by the 
waving of scar- 
ing 


i@ar 


as were told Dy 


Kaise! 
don't 


us 


the coming 


of that 


and getting “if va watch 


over us 
out? 

Now it is Hitler 
which is just as foolish, if we would only 
slop and little reason. And then 
Hitler has neither the resources nor the 
willing people back of him to make of 
him and his the menace that is pictured 
Everyone should know that the financial 
under its present 
Where is 


that will get us if — 


use a 


resources of Germany 
dictatorship are most shaky 
the supposed bravery of our military au- 
thorities? It What fools we 
mortals be! a ia 
Curwensville, R. D., Pa 


seems nil 
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Constitution vs. Radicals 


Sir:—"Taxation without representa- 
tion” was the major in the birth 
of the American nation. “Oppression 
without consideration” may well be the 
cardinal controversial problem of the 
present regime. No people will forever 
tolerate economic harassment plus un- 
justified industrial restrictions 

If the Federal Constitution not 
brought to bear to sweep aside the po- 
litical bulwark that has held up tne 
general progress of the Union, there is 
grave danger that radical forces will win 
the favor of the masses and accomplish 
the liberal Guty which the National leg- 
islature now has excellent chance to do 
in a peaceable manner. 

Maxton, N. C WM. M. CARPENTER 


x * * 
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“Persecution” and Diplomacy 


Sir:—In the matter of recalling our 
ambassadors from Germany and Italy 
and their return to their posts, the in- 
side facts may be delayed until history 
is written, and the 
proper strategy only time will develop 


whether it was 


President Roosevelt has shown him=> 
self to favor a “quick trigger” 
attitude when administering the affairs 
of the Government, detrimental to the 
best interests of the nation, and the 
people. Therefore, can he be trusted in 
dealing with the affairs of our country 
with foreign 


on the 


nations? 
Davenport, Iowa. ROBT. N. CARSON 


x * * 


Overcoming “Barbarism” 

Sir :—The 
editorial 
ism” 


of 
Barbar- 
20 


idea 
versus 


fundamental your 
“Civilization 
in the issue of November 
and corresponds 
tarian and highest social point of view 
Certainly the last cause of barbarism is 


overpopulation. 


is 


great to the humani- 


However, seeing the cause of depres- 
sions and unemployment the 
concentration of some peoples in certain 
areas and the under population of other 
therefrom 


th 


“in over- 


territories” and concluding 
that a compensation of 
librium would result in world peace and 
prosperity, mistake based on 
looking the deeper causes of those svmp- 
malady 


disequi- 


is a over- 


toms of a general economic 
Therefore the “redistribution of popula- 
tions throughout the world” as a remedy 
comes in second place. 
nobody 
work for making a 
in the hands of a monetary system 
he puts his money into it the 
of losing it, or takes a The 
is burdened with taxes, of 
ere veiled and 
course, demands interest. 
acquirer of land has to work mostly for 
raising this tribute to our pernicious 
monetary system 
It is flat that 
the social world conditions by a 
tribution of populations” in an humani- 
tarian and civilized way is doomed to 
failure so long as the above-mentioned 
causes of economic distress are not re- 
ANDREW CORDIAN 
ie Be 


Nowadays can get land to 
living, because it is 
save 
risk 
land 
which 
of 


al 

loan 

most 
the 
So the happy 


interest, loan, 


to better 
“redis- 


every allempt 


moved. 


Flemington 


- x * * 


Bouquets and Brickbats 

Sir:—May I take 
personal subscriber to The Unit. 
what a 


this occasion 
* States 


constructive 


as a 


News to say fine 
piece of work I think the News is doing 
in critical It has been a 
pleasure to me to suggest to a number 
of my friends that they subscribe to the 
News, and I have taken subscriptions for 
quite a few at Christmas time 
AUBREY HARWOOD 


Calif. 


these times. 


Los Angeles, 


Sir:—The United States News is to be 
commended upon fairness and consist- 
ency. It presents the facts, and 
propaganda. Continue the good work 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. JOHN H. HOLT 


not 


Sir:—Your news colored too much 
and your editorials are unfair. Am 
a politician but get no pleasure out of 
reading news and editorials that are so 
JOHN A. CURTIS 


Is 


not 


one-sided 
Newark, N. J 


Sin wanted 
independent 
Attica, N. Y 


You are too lop-sided. I 


news L. M. RUMSEY 
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this danger within th ate f th fe 
United States 
money 


a | 
nse armaments, much of the arms 
program must be kept secret if it ig 

be effective. 
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A DANGER TO NATION AND ITS REMEDY 


ion being taken against + 
the Federal Government 
example how effi- 
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Democracy strikes at 
spies. No. OGPU for Amer- 
ica, says President. How 


nation fights espionage. 











among existing intelligence units of 
the Government and larger appro 
priations for counter-espionage. 
The cooperation in counter-espion- 
age that the President hoped fq last 
achieved to 
newspaper 


ummer has already been 
told 


his satisfaction, he 
men at a press conference last week 

He said a request funds 
tc combat espionage pre- 
sented to Congress early in its next 
session 

This necessity for increased coun 
ter-espionage activity will be offered 
to Congress in a truly democratic 
dress. We do not need any OGPU 
or secret police in this country to 
watch our own people, the President 


more 
be 
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+ Inspiration for quick action to 
fight espionage has not been lacking 
Four German agents were given jail 
sentences a few days ago by Federal 
Judge John C. Knox in New York 
City. Commenting on the case 
Judge Knox admitted that the de- 
fendants—Johanna Hofmann, Otto 
Hermann Voss, Erich Glase1 
Guenthe: Gustav Rumrich—were 
only the 
whose real masters escaped arrest by 
fleeing the country 

The German conspirators 
tenced in New York were ineffective 
in their work, Judge Knox said. Lit 
tle of the information they obtained 
for their German employers was of 
military value 


and 


tools of a vast spy 


sen- 


Danger is Real, 


Prosecutor Holds 

—Underwood & Underwood 

STRANGER THAN FICTION 
Retiring Federal District Attorney 
Lamar Hardy, whose work in prose- 
cuting the New York spy 
case brought praise from President 
Roosevelt and that 
the nation’s intelligence forces have 

been coordinated. 


In spite of these clumsy efforts at 
espionage, the spy danger should not 
be underestimated, thinks Lamar 
Hardy, United States district attor- 
ney for the Southern District of New 
York, who brought the convicted 


Germans to justice 


recent 


the disclosure 


The New York case only scratched 
the surface of activities in this 
country, he believes. And the Presi- 
dent’s strong recommendations for 
counter-espionage lend strength to 
Mr. Hardy's statement. | 

Military experts do not hide the 
fact that they are disturbed about | 


spy 





said when he outlined the problem 
to correspondents. But the country 
does need its own people tw watch 
the secret police of certain other na- 
tions, 








WHO WANTS TO BUY A COW? 


HE'S kind and gentle and just loves children. Feed 

her plenty of corn, sweet grass and clover and she'll 
supply all the milk you need (except for two or three 
months each year). Of course, you'll want to keep her in 
good health, so baiance her diet and analyze the water 
she drinks and arrange for a veterinarian to call regu- 
larly. And you'll want to make sure that the milk is safe, 
so plan for a pasteurizing plant together with a testing 
laboratory—nothing pretentious. But be sure it’s com- 
plete and that it meets all standards of regulation. Oh, 
a few other gadgets you'll need—milk 
pails with covers, milk coolers, cream separators, a few 
acres of and hay and a good strong pitchfork 
And don't forget a silo. What fun! But wait, maybe this 
is a better Just phone and have your Borden man 
deliver a creamy rich bottle of Borden’s Milk. You'll save a 
lot of bother—and a lot of money! The Borden Company. 
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You'd be startled at this... 


Then why not 
at this? 


] F THERE’S ON] 
be startled by a flood of free services, it’s a 
modern service station. 

And the very fact that you do take services 
like these so much for granted shows how wide- 


spread they have become. 


Or this... 


FREE SHOE SHINE 
MISTER ? 


WIPE YOUR 
SPECTACLES, SIR? 


HAVE A 


wwe Voun FREE MAP? 


Lo? 


Or this... 


WITH OUR 
COMPLIMENTS, SIR 





POLISH YOUR 
HEADLIGHTS ? 


CHECK YOUR 
TIRES.? 





PLACE where you wouldn't been known before. It has created, in the mod- 
ern service station, an institution famous all 
over the world as typical of American hospital- 


ity and friendliness. 


Benefits to America 
and Americans 


Here in America, the petroleum industry has 


carried out the idea of making the customer 


king to perhaps a greater extent than has ever 


Not only does this policy of surrounding you 


with service make motoring easier and pleas- 


anter for you, but it puts thousands of your 


fellow-Americans to work. 


So the next time you drive into a service sta- 
tion and receive your free, up-to-the-minute 
map, vour free battery check, free air, and 
friendly advice as to accommodations and points 
of interest, remember that you are experienc- 
ing another reason why you should be glad you 


live in modern America. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY ° Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“An advertisement appearing in daily newspapers‘to give the public a clearer u nderstanding of the petroleum industry's contribution to better living in America,” 
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INCOMES: CENTER 
OF BUSINESS ILLS 





Looking for a depression cure. 
TNEC turns light on income dis- 


tribution. 








HE heart of the economic problem confront- 

ing the United States, as seen by its own ex- 

perts, now is opened to the view of the Tempo 
rary National Economic Committee 

That central problem—described by Dr. Isador 
Lubin—is how to bring about a distribution of 
income within this country that will permit a 
full utilization of the available productive ca- 
pacity. 

As the TNEC sets out to discover what has 
happened to the economic machinery of the 
United States to produce more frequent and 
steadily deepening depressions, committee mem- 
bers will deal more and more with the problem of 
income distribution. That problem is represented 
by the fact that more than half of the families 
of the United States must exist on an income of 
less than $1,250 a year. 

Studies now under way are directed at find- 
ing why that income cannot either be raised in 
dollar totals, or be spread further through price 
reductions. 


Removal of Barriers 
To Trade Is Sought 


A study of patent laws and of the use of those 
laws by industry is just the first approach to 
one phase of the problem—that of monopoly con- 
trols that may check the flow of goods into con 
sumption by arbitrary price fixing. (See article 
on Page 5.) 

Before completing its investigation the TNEC, 
two or three years from now, hopes to be able 
to show what groups man the barriers to a free 
exchange of goods, and to suggest how those 
barriers may be removed. 

Dr. Lubin, in outlining the central economic 
problem, asserted that American industry can- 
not support itself on the 2.7 per cent of the fam- 
ilies earning $5,000 a year or more, or on the 13 
per cent of the families earning $2.500 or more, 
but must look to the 54 per cent of the nation’s 
families who must get along on $1,250 a year 
or less. 


Methods of Expanding 


Market Among Masses 


The market among the masses of the people, 
TNEC experts are prepared to demonstrate to the 
nation, is capable of expansion in many ways. 
One way is to stimulate competition in indus- 
try, thereby reducing prices. Another way is to 
use the taxing power to skim some more income 
from the families with higher incomes and to 
distribute the resulting cash among the lower 
income groups. Still another way is to direct the 
investment of idle funds and to control prices 
during the resulting boom. 

To emphasize the meaning of a better bal- 
ance in incomie, Dr. Lubin referred to the effects 
that might flow from an increase of $2.25 a day 
in the income of families earning less than $1. 
250 a year. 

This added income, he said, would lead to an 
increase of $800,000,000 in expenditures on food, 
helping to solve the farm problem; it would add 
$416,000,000 to the purchases of clothing; it would 
increase by $613,000,000 the expenditures on 
rents; it would add $213,000,000 to the outlays for 
fuel, light and refrigeration, and $385,000,000 to 
the outlays for transportation. 

In other words, as the TNEC experts view the 
matter, a moderately improved balance in the 
distribution of income within the United States 
would go far toward increasing demand for in- 
dustrial products that soon would have the pro- 
ductive machinery of the nation moving toward 
capacity, creating more goods and more jobs. 





TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Voice 
of Business 


R. V. FLETCHER 


General Counsel, Association of 


American Railroads 

ONGRESS should lay such an _ injunction 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as to require that body not to interfere with the 
control of management over questions of policy, 
and particularly questions of traffic policy. The 
railroads should be free to make their rates so 

as to meet modern conditions. 

We are admittedly passing through an era of 
transition. There has been a decided tendency 
toward the relocation of industry and new meth- 
ods of production and merchandising are being 
made the subject of experiment. The railroads 
must be free to price their product in such a 
way as to meet these new conditions and to 
respond to the demands of industry 

In a situation so critical as the present one, 
no regulating body, however wise and. experi- 
enced, can decide just what politics are best for 
the industry and for the country. 

What is perhaps of greater importance than 
all, the country must come to understand that if 
the railroads are essential aids to business, they 
must be placed upon an equality in the matters 
cf regulation, taxation and subsidies. Efficient 
as they are, they cannot hope to compete with 
other forms of transportation that are heavily 
Subsidized in the matter of being furnished a 
free right of way. 

(From an address, Dec. 10, in Chicago, before 
the Commercial Club.) 
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Legislative Outlook... Lull in Reforms... 
~ Uncovering Basic Troubles of Industry 





BUSINESS NOW AS COMPA 





| ydeetiapee activity for the country as a whole improves. The decline 
from the levels of a year ago, although continued in November, 
Check payments for all the States were 
7.25 per cent less in November, 1938, than in the same month last year, 
but, when adjusted for the drop in average wholesale prices, the 


1938, was at a lessening rate. 


smaller decline of 1.62 per cent was indicated. 


The map above shows the trend of business activity in the States 
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the national average. 
the national average. 


compared with the national average. 
“double sun” enjoyed better conditions, and in the 112 States marked 
with a “single sun” business activity was approximately the same as 


The 29 States marked with a 


The 7 States with “suns” in eclipse fell below 
These comparisons are based by The United 


States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check payments 
in 273 cities throughout the country. 





asqraans THE PROGRAM FOR CONGRESS: 
DEFENSE, FARM AID, AGE PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


SURVEY of planning activities now under ¢ 


way in preparation for the return of Con- 
gress reveals little that need be disturbing. 

Four principal fields of legislation are under 
study in Executive departments. Those four 
fields include: National defense, with its related 
problems; agriculture; sockal security, with 
particular reference to care of the aged, and un- 
employment relief. 

The White House is prepared to avoid an 
extreme position in dealing with each of these 
problems. Opponents of the White House, 
classified as anti-New Dealers, are edging toward 
a more radical position than that taken by the 
Fresident on three of the four major issues. 

National defense plans, as they will be recom- 
mended to Congress, are clearly outlined. 


Those plans call for an 
expenditure of between 
$300,000,000 and $400,000,- 
000 above the present 
billion spent annually for 
defense. This added expenditure will place 
little if any strain on the existing economy. 
It may even be absorbed without higher taxes. 

The points that the Administration intends to 
stress are as follows: 


Defense Plans: 
The Program’s 


Cost Problems 


Naval preparation is a primary necessity and 
will be accomplished by speeding up fulfill- 
ment of existing plans. Military preparation 
is largely a problem of equipment. Army sur- 
veys reveal woeful shortages in all lines of 
equipment. Those same surveys reveal short; 
ages of skilled workers; they reveal potential 
electric power shortages in fifteen key indus- 
trial cities; they reveal a bad transportation 
bottle-neck in New England where many vital 
munitions industries are located. 


National defense involves a remedy of those 
situations, not the creation of a large army. 


The intention 1s to ask Congress to vote $30,- 
000,000 for use in providing “educational 
orders” to manufacturers who, on a cost-plus 
basis, can equip themselves to turn out equip- 
ment of the type needed by the Army. The in- 
tention is, further, to encourage the airplane 
industry to gear itself to mass production of 
airplanes, not necessarily to turn out a thou- 
sand planes a month right now. 


Today's goal is sufficient equipment for an 
army of 400,000 men and potential capacity 
to supply 1,000,000 men with arms that would 
be needed quickly in the event of trouble. 





Aid for Farmers: Plans for agriculture, 
* as taking shape in execu- 


A “*Moderate”’ tive departments, like- 
Plan Favored wise are regarded as 
moderate”. 

President Roosevelt is prepared to stand 
on the existing control program with its 
emphasis upon voluntary cooperation to con- 
trol production in major crops. This program 
rests upon payments to cooperating farmers 
as a means of bolstering farmer income at the 
same time that it purchases acreage reduction. 





The White House lays its plans for 
Congress. Four major problems ahead. 
A conservative future for New Deal. 








Mr. Roosevelt may ask for a revived process- 
ing tax to raise the money with which to 
continue farmer susidies. He is continuing 
to support the reciprocal trade program as a 
means of widening foreign markets for the 
surplus products from American farms. 

Opposition to the New Deal in Congress, in- 
cluding many Republicans, is preparing to rally 
around a much more drastic program than the 
one now in effect. 

Support of the opposition is centered on a 
plan to fix the price of farm products sold in 
the domestic market, allowing the surplus to 
seek an outlet abroad. Its support, in fact, 
is swinging back of a plan to create a Govern- 
ment corporation that would go directly into 
the business of marketing surplus products out- 
side the United States. 

Price fixing involves the rigid control and 
the licensing of all individuals and corporations 
handling or processing farm products. It also 
involves the licensing and control of all in- 
dustries producing products that compete with 
farm products. This plan carries with it the 
prospect of high domestic prices and low prices 
for foreign buyers It does not—as now de- 
signed—call for any production control. 

As in agriculture, so too in the field of old- 
age pension legislation, the Congressional op- 
ponents of the present administration are ready 
to push ahead of the New Deal. 

Price fixing, however, does remove the neces- 
sity for subsidy payments by the Government. 
The subsidy is carried in the artificially fixed 
price itself. 


. 


| 





President Roosevelt is prepared to support a 
recommendation of his Social Security Advisory 
Council that first payments of annuities under 
the old-age insurance system be made in 1940 
instead of 1942, He favors modification of the 
present policy of building old-age reserves suf- 
ficiently large to support the heavy increase in 

payments that 
But the New Deal emphasis is placed 


annuity will occur in future 
years, 
upon a basic old-age insurance system to which 
the workers of the nation contribute, with 
annuity payments geared to past income. 

Opponents of the New Deal, however, are 
lining up back of a plan to eliminate the re- 
serve account and to build up the program of 
Federal-State pensions given to aged persons 
on the basis of need rather than of right. One 
plan that commands increased support calls for 
payment of pensions up to $60 a month, with 
the Federal government contributing $40 and 
the States $20. 


Cost of Plan 
Is Estimated 


Treasury actuaries say 
that the cost of this plan 
soon would reach as- 
tronomical proportions. 

Here is another in- 
stance where the White House is expected in 
the months ahead to be more conservative than 
the Congressional opposition. 


As Excessive 


The tables are reversed when it comes to 
determination of relief policy. 

President Roosevelt is prepared to stand on 
the record of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. He intends to ask Congress to continue 
that agency, providing it with adequate funds 
to finance work for the employable unemployed. 
The WPA, between July 1, 1938, and February 
1, 1939, is to spend $1,450,000,000. An added 
appropriation of at least $500,000,000 will be 
needed to continue present operations until the 
end of the fiscal year next July 1. 

The opposition in Congress is prepared to 
demand that relief be shifted back to the States 
for administration, with the Federal Govern- 
ment contributing financial aid to the States. 
Success of this opposition would involve drastic 
curtailment of relief expenditures with unavoid- 
ale effects on the nation’s purchasing power and 
consequently upon business. 

As far as its legislative planning activities 
are concerned at this time, the White House 
thus appears to be hatching few, if any, ideas 
that are likely to have an upsetting effect upon 
business. 

OWEN L. Scorr. 
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THE SLOW-DOWN 
IN ‘CONTROLS’ 





Pace of regulation slacks. A con- 


servative swing. The Supreme 


Court and Federal powers. 








WO developments now serve to illustrate what 
the White House is accepting as a definite 
shift in Government—business relationship. 

One of these developments came from the Su- 
preme Court. The other was brought into the 
open at the Congress of American Industry meet- 
ing in New York. 

The Supreme Court, in a new decision under 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act, emphasized 
again that the scope of the Federal Government’s 
power to regulate business, through authority 
given by the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution, is very broad. 

In other words, business men henceforth can 
scarcely look to the Constitution as a bulwark 
against interference by the Government, pro- 
vided Congress and the Executive determine that 
interference is necessary. However, the Supreme 
Court does reserve the right to pass upon each 
question concerning the scope of Federal power 
and the court does continue to stress its interest 
in the methods used by the Government in ex- 
ercising its broader powers. 


A New Court Ruling 


On Federal Powers 


All of this was brought out again in a de- 
cision by the Supreme Court on December 5 hold- 
ing that the Consolidated Edison Company, of 
New York, an electric utility selling all of its 
power within the state of New York, still was 
subject to the Wagner Labor Relations Act. A 
majority of the Court decided that the Federal 
power extended to the utility inasmuch as its 
sales of power directly affected the operation of 
industries, such as railroads, which are in inter- 
State commerce. 

The conclusion of the Government’s attorneys 
is that recent Supreme Court decisions open the 
way to an exercise of Federal power broad enough 
to deal with almost any national problem of 
business regulation. 

Awareness of this power, however, goes along 
with evidence that its exercise in the period im- 
mediately ahead may be curbed rather than 
broadened. 

Industrialists meeting in New York at the Con- 
gress of American Industry, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, heard from 
their own representatives and from Dr. George 
Gallup, director of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, that a conservative swing is un- 
der way in the country. (Full text of Congress 
of American Industry's platform is printed on 
Page 12.) 


Attitude of Public 


On Reform Laws 


Dr. Gallup said that polls by his organization 
showed that the public has accepted the social 
reforms of the New Deal, but now is tiring of re- 
forms. He found that a good deal of public sen- 
timent exists for amendment to the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. His surveys led him to 
doubt that President Roosevelt could be elected 
for a third term. 

This opinion that the reform era of the New 
Deal is drawing to a close was backed up by the 
other developments. Among these developments 
was the expression of Senator-elect Mead, of New 
York, a New Dealer, that the Government should 
slow its pace and should set about making exist- 
ing reforms work better. 

Another of the developments that led to the 
conclusion that the Government now would slow 
up was provided by President Roosevelt himself. 
At Chapel Hill, N. C., Mr. Roosevelt on December 
5 said: “It is only the unthinking liberals in this 
work who see nothing but tragedy in the slowing 
up or temporary stopping of liberal progress.” 

Signs increase that the long-predicted breath- 
ing spell for business is at hand. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


HENRY A. WALLACE 

Seerstary of Agriculture 
/HEREVER people, in the name of security, 
have been persuaded to give up their liberty, 
there intolerance and the persecution of minor- 
ities have begun to flourish. Of all the false 
religions, the various totalitarian religions in 
Europe and Asia are most distinguished by their 
unwillingness to allow those holding other faiths 

to worship as they please. 

We may be sure that any anti-Semitic drive 
in the United States is but the first move in the 
drive to substitute dictatorship for democracy. 
Anti-Semitic organizations in reality are pro- 
fascist organizations. If an anti-Semitic drive 
succeeds, there will immediately be an anti- 
Catholic drive. And if the time ever comes when 
Protestants are in a minority, too, then there will 
be an anti-Protestant drive. 

Whether we are advocates or opponents of the 
New Deal, we in the United States ought to prac- 
tice tolerance and self-restraint. We ought to 
remember always that the other fellow may per- 
ceive some angles of truth that we do not per- 
ceive. We ought to try to understand what the 
other fellow’s problems are, why he thinks the 
way he does and find, if we can, some common 
ground on which we all can meet. 

(From an address on “The Rededication of the 
Americas” at the Citizens’ Rally, New York City, 
Dec. 9.) 
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16 on the Security 

and Exchange Administration’s 
charges against the Transamerica 
Corporation, huge bank holding cor- 
poration on the Pacific Coast which 
is controlled by A. P. Giannini, may 
throw the spotlight on a problem for 


EARINGS Jan 





SEC's 
Transamerica Corporation | 


charges against 


arouses new speculation 
over the future of bank 
holding companies. 

The case for and against 


branch banking. 








| 





the new Congress: Should new Gov- 
ernment controls be established over 
holding-company banking? 

The SEC charged Nov 
application of Transamerica for reg- 
istration of its stock, filed Aug. 7, 


25 that the 
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—— ~ DIVIDEND NOTICE 





THE TEXAS CORPORATION 





1451 Consecutive Dividend pai 
by The Texas Corporat 
redecess The Texas ( 

ee 
A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares « 
The Texas Corporation has been de t 
this day, payable on January §, 1939, t 
stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the corporation at the close « 
business on December 9, 1938 The 
stock transfer books will remain open 


C. E. Woonrrincr 


November 21, 1938 Treas 





THE FINANCE 


Memsqras New ‘Controls’ For Banks? 


| 1937, contained “false 








Wide World 
“THEORY OF ACCOUNTING” 
When the SEC charged that Trans- 
america Corp. had failed to disclose 
facts 


certain important in connec- 


financial 
public 


issuance of 
statements, called for 
hearings in January, A. P. Giannini, 
Chairman of Transamerica, declared 
that the SEC complaint seemed to 
be based “entirely on a theory of 


tion with its 


and 


accounting,” and asked the public to 
“reserve judgment” until all the 
facts were presented. 





und misleading 
statements of material facts.’ 

Transamerica, in reply. asserted 
that the SEC’s charges were based on 
differences of opinion in accounting 
practice in 14 of 18 points and were 
“without significance” in another 
three points and incorrect in regard 
to the remaining point. 


General Problems 


Of Banking Involved 


Transamerica is rated as one of the 
important banking corporations 
in the United States and is the key 
the Giannini chain of banks 
Any 


therefore 





most 
unit in 
the Pacific Coast 

its operations 
banking 


the cou 


investiga- 
in- 
in 


on 
tion of 
branch 


volves practices 


that section of itry 


Mr. Giannini long 


the leading exponents 


has been among 


of nation-wide 








Finding a job doesn't always solve a man's monev 
problems. Joe Smith, let's sav, has just got a job 


in your plant. He’s mighty glad to be on a pay- 


roll again. During months of job hunting the 
family’s savings had all gone for living expenses 
Debts had piled up. As long as Joe had no work 


creditors were lenient. But now they're all de- 
manding quick payment. Joe wants his mind free 
of that worry so he can do a good job for vor 

Yet if he paid all he owes he'd have nothing left 


ot his pas check for c urfrent expenses 


Loans for wage earners 





At Houschold Finance Joe can get a loan to clea 
up his bills. Monthly payments on his loan w 
take only about 7°; of his income. Thus he wil 
have over 90 for living costs and savi 

Last vear over 700,000 men and women with- 
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out ban J t Household Finance 

largely on and earning ability. 
m pa lical bills, 
in force, pay taxes— 

meet many money emerg 

Interesting booklets free 

Houschold renders another important service to 

wage carners. Houschold’s educational program 

in money management and better b ship 

shows families how to save on daily necessities— 

Oo ) ) n limited incomes. Hundreds 

of s d es use Household’s consumer 
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HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION ana Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances”’ 
ene of Americe's leading fomily finance organizations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 
1878 * Completing Sixty Years of Service to the American Family #% 1938 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-M 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation. 
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Address 





State 
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+ banking. The banking system he has 


linked through the Transamerica 
Corporation has been set up so that 
it can be transferred without delay 
into an interstate banking institution 
whenever the law should permit it. 
The hearing, because it may pro- 
vide opportunity for airing some gen- 
eral problems in connection with 
holding company banking, may prove 
of importance in shaping Congres- 
sional action as well as in settling the 
issue whether stock of Transamerica 
should be suspended or withdrawn 
from registration on the New York. 
Los Angeles and San Francisco stock 


| exchanges. 





Arguments for and against branch 
banking have occupied the attention 
of bankers and legislative bodies ever 
since Secretary of the Treasury Alex- 
ander Hamilton opposed branch 
banking in his 1790 report to Con- 
gress. 

Branch banking virtually was pro- 
hibited to national banks under early 
interpretations of the National Bank 
Act of 1863; permitted to a limited 
exte»s* under an opinion of Attorney 
General Daugherty in 1923, and per- 
mitted under certain restrictions by 
the Glass-Steagall Banking Act 
1933 


of 


In its original form, Senator Glass’ 
bill would have permitted state-wide 
branch banking by national banks 
regardless of State laws, and branch 





Utility Values: | 
A TVA Battle | 


| 

NEW flare-up the | 
utilities and TVA has devel- | 

ped out of the offer of Wendell L 
Willkie, Common. | 


between 


president of 
vealth and Southern Corporation, 
to allow SEC 


vrice to be paid by the Govern- 


to determine the 





the Tennessee Electric Power 
| Company. 
Speaking for TVA's directors, ] 
| A. Krug, a TVA engineer, told 
| the Congressional committee in- 
vestigating TVA that Mr. Will- 
kie’s plan is “entirely unworkable.” 
Mr. Willkie that Con- 
gress soon could authorize the ar- 
bitration if there is any question of 
legality, and offered to pay 
costs SEC may incur in determin- 
ing the value and to accept a 60- 
day time limit for determining the 


| 
| 
| 
ment for properties of a subsidiary, 
| 
| 


replied 


its 


| value. 








banking State lines in some 
cases. Chairman Steagall the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency consistently has opposed 
branch banking. 


across 


of 





Compromise Accepted 
On Branch Banking 


Consequently, before final enact- 
ment of the bill a compromise was 
reached whereby national banks are 
permitted to engage in branch bank- 
ing only within State boundaries, and 
only to the extent permitted by State 
laws in the States where they are 
located. 

Branch banking now is permitted 
on a state-wide basis in 18 States, 
and within limited areas in 18 other 
States 

The Administration’s interest in 
obtaining new Government controls 
over bank holding companies was 
made known last April 29 when Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, in his message to 
Congress on monopolies, called for 
legislation providing for 
separation of banks 





New U. S. Loans 


For Business? 


UGABOO of the bankers — 
Government competition — 
again threatens. New proposals 
for expansion of Federal lending 
operations again are getting atten- 








tion at Washington. 

All the proposals stem from the 
fact that private lending lags far 
behind other business operations in 
the recovery parade. a | 

One proposal reported to be 
under consideration is for an inter- 
mediate bank to provide a borrow- 
ing medium for small-scale busi- 
nesses and industries. 

Another proposal, favored by an- 
other group within the Administra-. 
tion, is described as calling for 
Government guarantee of bank 
loans to business and industry, as 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion now insures mortgages. 

The hope of governmental as 
well as private banking experts is 
that the sharp increase in business 
volume will lead to a demand for | | 
some of the huge stores of surplus | 
funds in the banks without any | 
new governmental lending aids. | | 
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company control or ownership.” 
Senator Carter Glass a short time 

afterward introduced a measure de- 

fining bank holding company control 


| as the ownership of 10 per cent or 


more of the stock of a bank, and pro- 
viding practically for extinction of 
bank holding companies 








Opposition to the Glass bill devel- 
oped on the ground that it was too 
drastic, and it was not pushed toa 
vote 

The prospect now is that the Glass 
bill will be reintroduced at the com- 
ing session of Congress in a modified 
form. 


The chief arguments offered by the 
supporters of proposals to provide 
wide leeway for branch banking are 
that it makes bank credit more mo- 
bile and more widely available; per- 
mits greater diversification of loans 
and discounts, tending to assure 
creater safety of funds; and produces 


| 
| 


to 


15 





lower and more nearly uniform ine 
terest rates. 

Against branch banking it is ar- 
gued that it tends toward monopoly, 
drains funds from local communities 
metropolitan centers, deprives 
communities of taxes and removes 
tne personal element from banking, 
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AMOUNT COUPON 
$500,000 3%% 
500,000 3%% 
600,000 3%% 


800,000 3% % 
800,000 3 


ot 
Yah 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


December 8, 1938 





GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


W. C. LANGLEY & CO. 


Offering 1s made only by the Prospectus. 


ee ®, 
$38,000,000 


To be dated December 1, 1938 


To be due December 1, 1968 


Price 100% % and accrued interest 





310,000,000 


Serial Debentures, 314 %-4% 


To be dated December 1, 1938 


APPROX, 
MATURITY — PRICE-%* YIELD 
1939 101.98 1.50% 
1940 102.93 2.00% 
1941 102.87 2.50% 
1942 101.87 3.00% 
1943 101.15 3.25% 


To be due December 1, 1939-1948 


AMOUNT COUPON MATURITY 
$ 800,000 4% 1944 
800,000 4% 1945 
800,000 4% 1946 
900,000 4% 1947 
3,500,000 4% 1948 


* Plus accrued interest 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


4. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


F.S. MOSELEY & CO. 


E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


This is an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned. 


Central Illinois Public Service Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 334% 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the undersigned 
as are registered dealers and are offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
LAZARD FRERES & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


APPROX, 

PRICE=% * YIELD 
102.68 3.50% 
101.53 3.75% 
101.02 3.85% 
100.38 3.95% 
100.00 4.00% 


(INCORPORATED) 
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REVOLUTIONARY! 


EXCLUSIVE! 


Studebakers new 


GENTRAL 


@ FILTERED FRESH AIR 
FOR DRIVING SAFELY! 


@ NO FOGGING OR 
FROSTING OF WINDOWS! 





@ FLOOR-LEVEL HEAT 
FOR ALL PASSENGERS! 


World’s Smartest Car! Acclaimed as such by Europe’s famed de- 
signers, the big, beautifully contoured, luxurious new 1939 Studebaker 
comes completely equipped with such indispensables as automatic hill 
holder, steering wheel gear shift lever, non-slam Hancock rotary door 
latches, planar wheel suspension and its Miracle Ride. Every model is a 
de luxe model at a low standard-model price. Your present car will cover 
part, perhaps al] the down payment—balance on easy C, I. T terms. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST STUDEBAKER DEALER 











TUDEBAKER’S Climatizer heats the whole car—not 
just the front seat—at floor level! That means a warm 
floor throughout the car and what’s more important— 


warm feet! 


Studebaker’s Climatizer heats with constantly fresh, 
thoroughly filtered air! You don’t re-breathe stale, stuffy, 
noxious air! That means level-headed alertness for the 
driver and clear-eyed comfort for all passengers! 


Studebaker’s Climatizer also prevents windows and 
windshield from fogging and frosting. And because it’s 
centrally located under the front seat floor, out of the 
way, it doesn’t bulge out or take up leg room. It brings in 
200 cubic feet of fresh air every minute—filters it—heats 
it—and distributes it evenly throughout the car. All pas- 
sengers—rear seat as well as front seat—are kept comfort- 
ably warm. No annoyance from drafts, dust, rain or snow! 


You get Studebaker’s Climatizer at only small added 


cost 


in all 1939 Studebaker models. 


It’s a revolution 


that’s a revelation! No other car has it—or anything like 


it! Try the Climatizer today! 























“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON- 


Vol. 6, No. 50 


7 








The United Rates News 


December 12, 1938 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





“THE New IDOLATRY” 


Placing the State Above God, Says Anthony Eden, Has Created New Perils For Democracy 
But How Shall The Plea For a Common Front Be Answered? A Possible Plan of Action 
Is the Mobilization of the Moral Forces of the Whole World . 


America gropes in 
darkness. 
Anthony Eden tells us it would be ironical if man- 
kind were found to have created a new form of wor- 
ship, a new idolatry, with which to break down human 
liberty. He suggests a common front of democracies. He 
urges that force be met by force but he does not believe 
war is “inevitable.” 

What the British statesman hopes is that physical force 
will be so mobilized as to stay the hand of the dictatorship 
countries. He wants the potential strength of Britain, 
France, America and their comrades revealed in such un- 
mistakable solidarity to the autocracies of Germany, Italy 
and Japan that they will not dare to challenge or provoke 
us to war. 

Instruments of force—armies, navies, air squadrons— 
are unhappily the weapons which totalitarian states re- 
spect to the utmost. But if 1914-1918 tanght anything it 
is that war settles nothing and peace treaties settle less. 

If another World War is not, therefore, to become “‘in- 
evitable”, the measures short of war must be given even 
greater attention in the future than in the past. That is 
the real problem confronting civilized mankind today. 


MORAL FORCE 


B iiss gropes in darkness. 


How can the situation be af- 
fected if not by physical force or 
threat to use physical force? An 


IS MANKIND'S 
alternative—economic action—is 
BEST WEAPON a form of physical pressure. It 


can easily provoke actual hostilities and bring on the very 
war which free nations seek to avoid. Economic force 
must, therefore, be handled with circumspection and can 
play its part only if applied with proper objectives and 
restraints. 

Yet if physical force is to be used only as a last resort, 
if economic force is to be sparingly applied lest it hurt in- 
nocent peoples, what shall mankind do? 

There remains a greater weapon than any of the rest— 
Moral Force. 

The phrase may seem to some to be a weak instrumen- 
tality—idle words in a gale. But this is only because the 
world has not familiarized itself with the most effective 
device available to it to affect the action of human beings 
everywhere. 

What are the forms of Moral Force in this new drive 
for liberty and democracy? . 

Communication is easily the first. Fortunately for 
mankind the radio reaches where censorships cannot si- 
lence the words that come out of the air to penetrate the 
minds of 80,000,000 human beings in the German State. 
COMBAT HITLER _ T° throw off the yoke of their 

oppressors, the German people 
BY SUPPORTING must know that the rest of the 


GERMAN PEOPLE world will not only support them 


but will be ready to correct the 
injustices which have been done to Germany since 1919 
and which have furnished so many of the pretexts for the 
rise of Hitlerism. 

Thus Moral Force can proclaim a new program for the 
German people and, as the price of such world cooperation, 
the German people should be told that their government 
which menaces the peace of mankind, must be superseded 
by a people’s government. 

Moral Force must show the German people the way to 
economic sustenance—the way to a better standard of 
living, to trade outlets, to improved opportunities for 
commerce and to the reestablishment for the thrift}, en- 
ergetic, intelligent German people of a place in the sun 
commensurate with their demonstrated record of capacity 
and genius. 

Moral Force must go even farther. It must show a 
willingness to renounce selfish ambitions among some of 
the democracies and to extend a hand of true fellowship 
and even financial aid to the peoples who have been suf- 
fering privations in a mistaken fealty to fascism because 
in their desperation they thought it was the only course 
left to them. 

It will take courage and unparalleled skill in statesman- 
ship, frankness and a challenging honesty on the part of 
the British and American and French governments to lay 
before the world a program that will unite mankind in 
the biggest crusade of all times—to save a nation of 80,- 
000,000 from those who oppress them in the name of pa- 
triotism. 

Apart from the programs of governments, the peoples 
of Britain, America, and France must have a program, too. 
They must be soldiers in the armies of Moral Force which 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


can be mobilized wherever men, women and children ex- 
press allegiance to the greatest of all powers—the living 
God. 

In time of travail, personal bereavement, or human dis- 
aster, we turn as individuals to a higher Being. We seek 
comfort and.solace in the thought that God has a purpose 
or a plan, unfathomable though it may be to our finite 
minds. 

Why, then, should we not re-examine ourselves and 
utter in unison as nations the prayers we have been ac- 
customed to speak in our hours of sorrow and personal 
meditation? 


MASS PRAYER 
IS DRAMATIC 
TS eee dn cise wasn 


aside at noon each day for a week in which all work ex- 
cept absolute necessities were stopped while people bowed 
their heads and asked God to help free the world from 
the yoke of men who would exploit their fellow hu- 
man beings? Suppose these mass prayers were not merely 
confined to pleas for the tragic victims of the dictator’s 
wrath? Suppose, instead, the prayers were offered, too, 
for the dictators themselves? 

Difficult to pray for a Hitler, you will say—yes, and hard 
to do. But only because in our hearts is the deepest hate 
and bitterness. Could we but substitute for that hate the 
love of mankind which has been taught us in the prayer 
books and the gospels for centuries, could we but feel that 
the Hitlers and the Mussolinis are merely the misguided 
victims of their own ambition and the creatures of groups 
equally selfish who derive benefits from totalitarianism, 
we would begin to perceive that our prayers must encom- 
pass, as the Council of the Federal Churches of Christ in 
their resolutions last week recommended, both the “op- 
pressors and the oppressed.” 

What would the German people and the millions of 
people immediately surrounding the totalitarian states 
think if they knew the whole world was praying for Herr 
Hitler? Would they not at least begin to wonder what 
was happening across the borders? Would they not be 
ready to learn what new attitude the rest of mankind had 
assumed? Would not the German people believe in the 
sincerity and honesty and frankness of the other peoples 
when their respective governments made public proposals 
for the establishment of a just peace? 

There are unquestionably many ways of reaching the 
heart and conscience of another nation, many ways to con- 
vert hostility or antagonism into friendliness.and fellow- 
ship. We may be cynical about such devices but it is only 
because we have never used them. Moral Force is a new 
force, a new weapon, though it be forged out of age-old 
philosophies and out of the unlimited power of mass psy- 


chology. 
To the cynic, we can, however, 


PROPAGANDA _ : ig ser 

point out some striking evidences 
BY PEACE NOW of the way in which governments 
THE SOLUTION are affected through psychologi- 


cal weapons. The German peo- 
ple overthrew the Kaiser because’ mass propaganda 
reached them in 1918. The Hitler government today uses 
the radio to disseminate its propaganda not only in Eu- 
rope but in South America. Do not all the tools of war 
became useless when the users lose their enthusiasm for 
such weapons? Morale is an important sector in every 
military plan of modern times. 

How can morale be influenced? There is no better way 
than by mass aotion, dramatic, almost spectacular mass 
action. If peoples everywhere began to pray for Hitler, 
Goering and Goebbels, the German people would be star- 
tled. If coincident with those prayers there came a new 
world policy toward Germany, the sincerity of the demo- 
cratic nations would be firmly implanted in the minds of 
the German people. 

For we have tried bloodshed and have brought forth 
only fear of more bloodshed. 

We have tried nationalism and have brought forth only 
worse forms of nationalism. 

We have tried brutality and we have only brought forth 
worse forms of human torttire. 

Is it not time to try something else? Is it going to be 
necessary to send our children to the battle line, is it going 
to be necessary for their mothers and fathers to cringe in 
the cellars as the bombing planes streak their death trails 
through the skies? Has Intelligence sunk to such a low 


Moral Force has before it 
dramatic opportunities in mass 
prayer. 
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ebb that it cannot contrive any other way to maintain 
peace except by “organized murder”, as Lloyd George 
called modern war in his famous speech at Paris in 1919? 

These questions can no longer be regarded as remote as 
we in America pursue our indulgences in the mistaken be- 
lief that we are safe and that democracy cannot Le broken 
down in our infant republic of only a century and a half. 

Thus today world tides move relentlessly across oceans 
and boundaries. World economic movements engulf us, un- 
settle our currencies and dislocate our domestic produc- 
tion. Even the billions in gold metal which we have 
amassed lie idle because the world is a series of selfish 
units working against one another instead of for one 
another. 


We are often told that we 


TRAGEDY OF 

should not look abroad, that we 
PERSECUTIONS have a job to do at home—yes, a 
IS WORLD-WIDE job in converting the smug and 


the selfish, the citizens who pos- 
sessed of an abundance of food and creature comforts have 
forgotten that Christ ever lived the exemplary life which 
gave birth to an eternal religion. 

If the brotherhood of man means nothing to such per- 
sons, then the influence of Christianity is, indeed, at the 
lowest point of all times. If we care not about our breth- 
ren because they are yellow or black, because they are 
marked for persecution in this way or that, if in our hearts 
there is no responsive note of human sympathy, if we 
merely shrug our shoulders and turn away to our movies 
and night clubs, our turkey dinners and our sports, with- 
out a thought of how to transform our scant sympathy into 
practical action, our consciences are numb and Christian- 
ity has failed. 

But a nation which shuts its eyes to the facts of this 
modern world and turns a cold shoulder to the exhorta- 
tions of suffering mankind is not a nation which can long 
endure. Sooner or later the ambitious overlords begin to 
feel that they may reach out into the very environs of such 
a self-indulgent, weak-spirited people and chisel away 
their assets. The subtle ways of totalitarianism are de- 
nied today only by those who are too blind to see them 
operating incipiently amongst us. 


Moral Force is, therefore, our 


BEGIN AT HOME best h. But bef it can 

est approach. But before i 
BY DENYING be applied effectively a start must 
‘ ‘be made at home to régenerate 
NEW IDOLATRY the selfish and the proud, the self- 
centered and the intolerant—for there are in our midst 
persons who inwardly believe in the “new idolatry” and 
who would exchange their very souls for the fancied se- 
curity of materialistic gain. These individuals little real- 
ize that in the whole course of human history, security is 
an illusion when it is founded on the wreckage of human 
liberty. Nothing is more ephemeral than the supposed 
stability of a nation which has lost its soul though it has 
gained a plethora of profits. 

Christianity is a religion of sacrifice, of mutuality of in- 
terest. The peoples of Europe and the Americas are pre- 
dominantly Christian. The Church has for two decades 
wondered why it had so often been subordinated, why 
its usefulness has seemed at times to be questioned if not 
nullified in a world of sin. The Church has been groping, 
too, even as you and I, 

But does not the crisis of today afford the very oppor- 
tunity which the Church has been waiting for—something 
that makes it possible to turn the rank and file and the 
leaders once more to the simple principles which have 
come to us through two thousand years of human ex- 
perience? Who then are the captains and the generals in 
the new army of Moral Force which must be mobilized 
here and abroad? They are the militant spokesmen of the 
Church who have given their days and nights to the task 
of elevating the human spirit. 

May they sound the bugles that will call human hearts 
to action. 

May they teach us anew the language of prayer which 
we have forgotten in our era of creature comforts. 

May they tell us in the homely terms of a simple faith 
how to ask Divine Providence to help us sacrifice and even 
suffer so that mankind may by its own regeneration de- 
stroy these new forms of idolatry and substitute therefor 
an unremitting worship of the merciful God before Whom 
must stand, when the final Day of Reckoning comes, all the 
mortal dictators of human destiny, the leaders and the led, 
the rich and the poor, the oppressors and the oppressed. 
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1—Children awaiting the 
opening of a Toy Loan Pro}- 
ect in Atlanta, Ga. 


2—Toys being unloaded at 
Cleveland, Ohio, Recrea- 
tional Center. 


— ars ew / ae! 


Thousands of needy children, who otherwise might 
be neglected by Santa Claus, will enjoy a happy 
Christmas because of WPA toy repair projects. 

Operating primarily to relieve community unem- 
ployment, the projects, scattered throughout the 
country, make possible the distribution of toys to 
children whose parents find even simple toys a luxury. 

Playthings past their usefulness to more fortunate 
youngsters are collected by interested individuals and 
organizations and brought to a central workshop. 
There they are cleaned, disinfected, repaired and dis- 
tributed at holiday time to underprivileged children. 

Skillful operations are performed upon dolls suf- 
fering from sawdust leaks. Scooters are given new 
coats of red or green paint. Teddy bears with frayed 
ears are made respectable again. Sleds are given 
shiny new runners. 


4—A miniature Noah’s Ark. 
3—A tricycle originally built WPA toymakers in one of 
for one—rebuilt by relief their shops. 
worker. 


(Continued on Back Page) 
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rotogravure is the fact that it is selli 


, — itself on a basis of test and result rath 
} () l T ll than promise. 

FoR vou For, due to rotogravure’s flexibility, 
GLAMOROUS advertiser can first pick practically a 


territory or city he wishes —run a rot 


RED CROSS SHOES 
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Smart, flattering. youthful 
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gravure can affect his sales. 
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significantly, almost without exceptio 

the results of their tests have led them 

order full schedules in rotogravure. 
The accompanying letter illustrates 


case in point. 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATI' 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
CHICAGO * 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK ¢ 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES « 510 WEST SIX 
Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing - ROTOPLATE for rotogravure - Cover and Specialty Papers + KIMPAK packing materic 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters - KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation - and Cellulose Wadding specialties 
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Section II 


5—Louisiana’s needy 


dren receiving toys for 


Christmas. 
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7—A “formal adoption” of a 
doll by a little girl. 


December 12, 1938 


6—Toys for Betty and Bob 
at a WPA toy lending li- 


brary. 


WPA lending libraries for toys in 
many cities make it possible fo 
needy children to borrow toys for a 
certain length of time, just as they 
would borrow library books. 

Each time the toys are returned 
they are renovated and disinfected 

Before a child is allowed to bor- 
row a toy, he must have clean hands 
and face. He must also promise 
honesty, promptness and considera- 
tion of the rights of other bor- 
rowers. 


8—An “informal adoption” 


of a pair of roller skates. 





